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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


BY MRS. EMMa D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 





BOOK THIRD. 





[concL.UDED.] 
VII. 
THE SWOOP OF THE GER-FALCON. 
“ An eagle and a serpent wreathed in fight!” 
Shelley. 

In Washington city are several elegant man- 
sions, upon the building, adorning, and furnish- 
ing of which the owners have spent fortunes, 
and from which they derive comfortable 
revenues, by letting them to foreign ministers, 
members of the Cabinet, Senators, or other 
wealthy men, whose temporary sojourn with 
their families in the Metropolis make such an ac- 
commodation desirable. One of these mansions 
had lately been vacated by the Spanish minister, 
recalled to Madrid. Mrs. Armstrong established 
herself in this dwelling for the season of her so- 
journ in Washington. Here she commenced the 
splendid preparations for the marriage of her 
daughter. The first week was spent in ordering 
an elegant trouseau for the bride, and passed 
among jewellers, dry-goods merchants, milliners, 
and mantua-makers ; the second week, in super- 
intending the work of the upholsterers, who were 
engaged in fitting up the rooms in festive style- 
The third and last week before the marriage was 
employed in issuing cards of invitation to the 
wedding. During all these three weeks the gates 
of Mrs. Armstrong’s city residence were besieged 
with private carriages or hackney coaches, and 
the gold basket on her centre table laden with the 
cards of distinguished visiters who had called to 
pay their respects to the wealthy widow. Mrs, 
Armstrong had aiso renewed her acquaintance, 
and Louise her intimacy, with the amiable and 
dignified Mrs. M——, the lady of the President. 

Louise !—crushed with sorrow, bewildered, lost 
in the moral maze in which she found herself— 
Louise faded day by day. She must have taken 
to her bed, but that her waning strength was sus- 
tained by powerful tonics and stimulants—and 
still her paleness, her emaciation, was attributed 
to mere physical delicacy. 

And young Frobisher !—if there was anything 
he admired with enthusiasm, it was fine physical 
strength and beauty—this had been the strong 
attraction that had drawn him to Gertrude; if 
there was anything he pitied with all his heart, 
it was physical delicacy. Thus as he had loved 
Gertrude from admiration, he now loved Louise 
from pity. 

Still, it must be confessed that of late the mem- 


joined. 


among her guests as their sovereign, and 
her imperious eye, lighted with the triumph 
of pride, shone over the distinguished as- 
sembly with an almost youthful brilliancy! 
Members of the House of Representatives, Sena- 
tors, members of the Cabinet with their families, 
foreign Ministers with their suites, were present. 
The President himself honored the occasion with 
his presence. Yet the centre of all eyes was 
Mrs. Armstrong herself, in her matronly grace 
and majestic beauty! 

The arrival of the Rt. Rev. Bishop H—, in 
his carriage and canonical robes, caused a sensa- 
tion. The arrival of the Bishop was soon fol- 
lowed by the entrance of the bridal party—a 
magnificent spectacle ! 

I wish I could daguerreotype the following 
scene, and place it in form and color, vividly be- 
fore you. I will try. 

The wall of the vast saloon was hung with yel- 
low damask, and formed a warm back ground to 
the picture. Three immense chandeliers hung 
from the ceiling. The brilliant company that 
filled this room had fallen back on all sides, leav- 
ing a space in the centre of the saloon, immedi- 


ately under the blaze of the central chandelier. 
In this broad light, stood the Bishop in his ca- 
nonical robes. On his right hand, at the distance 
of a few yards, stood Mrs. Armstrong, her majes- 
tic form arrayed in a royal purple velvet, her 
black hair arranged in massive braids, and 
adorned with a circlet of diamonds and a tuft of 
white ostrich plumes. She leaned upon the arm 
of General , Commander-in-Chief of the 
American army, in his gorgeous uniform. Upon 
the left of the Bishop stood the British Minister 
and his suite in their court dresses. The bridal 
party advanced and arranged itself in a semicir- 
cle before this group. The bride was arrayed in 
a rich white satin, and over that an open robe of 
gauze, with a deep border of ersbroidered silver 
flowers. Her head, her neck, her arms, her stom- 
acher, were literally blazing with diamonds. The 
woman was nearly invisible in the sun-like splen- 
dor. To her left ran a line of six young brides- 
maids, with their white silk dresses and wreaths 
of white roses. By her side stood the bridegroom, 
and on his right a line of six young groomsmen. 
They were dressed in that elegant gentlemen’s 
wedding costume that needs so little description, 
viz: the fine blue dress coat, the white satin vest, 
and kid gloves. 

The full light of the chandelier blazed down 
upon this gorgeous spectacle. It was the focus of 
the eyes of all that vast company. Some said 
that the fine aristocratic features of the bride 
groom were very pale, like those of a man going 
to his doom—but that might have been from the 
contrast of the black silky curls and whiskers 
that encircled his clear white face. Others said 
that the bride trembled, and rested languidly upon 
the arm of her first bridesmaid. 

The Bishop opened his book. 

A dead silence fell upon the crowd. Their 
eyes were rivetted upon the group. Many no- 
ticed the fearful paleness of the bride’s face, and 





saw her lean heavily upon the arm of the bride- 
groom. The Bishop, in a deep and earnest voice, 


thus commenced the impressive marriage cere- 


mony : 


“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in the sight of God, and in the face of this 
company, to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony, which is commended 
by St. Paul to be honorable among all men, and 
therefore is not by any to be entered into unad- 
visedly or lightly ; but reverently, discreetly, ad- 
visedly, soberly, and in the fear of God. Into 
this holy state these two people come now to be 
If any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined together, let him 
now speak, or else hereafter forever hold his 
peace.” 

“T can!” shouted a clear, high, imperious voice, 
and the doors flew open, and Gertrude Lion burst 
“a beautiful embodied storm,” among them. She 
too, in festal garments; a shining dark blue satin 
studded with glittering sapphires, and her mag- 





ory of the glorious mountain girl haunted him 
like some grand fantastic dream. And he some- 
times sent a sigh floating over the hills and forests 
up into the far mountains of Virginia. I have 
had little time to analyze the nature of young 
Frobisher—to show the struggle in his heart 
between admiration of the beautiful amazon, 
and dread of introducing such a savage 
into the refined circles of English gentility. 
Young Frobisher lacked combativeness and firm- 
ness. With the most elevated aspiration, he want- 
ed decision of character, strength of will, and 
frequently needed the force of external circum- 
stances, or the influence of another stronger will 
to impel him in this course or in that. Thus he 
had acquiesced in Gertrude’s negative with very 
little resistance. Thus he had yielded to the at- 
traction of his sympathies, and the magnetism of 
the strong and decided wills by which he was 
surrounded when he offered his hand to Louise. 
This subtile influence, this spiritual magnetism, 
still impelled him in a course which he fancied 
he was pursuing of his own free will. 

Some women want a master, and some men need 
a mistress. Frobisher was one of the latter. 





The day before the wedding came. Louise 
was very feeble. Frobisher regarded her with 
visible anxiety. Mrs. Armstrong sought to reas- 
sure him. 

“ Once out of this country,” said she, “ where 
she has suffered so much, her health will im- 
prove.” 

And she lectured Louise in private, and admin- 
istered quinine. 

Night came—the night before the wedding. 
Louise lay on her bed, with her hands clasped 
over her brow and eyes—eyes that seldom now 
closed in slumber. 

“T shall die. I feel that this is the last night 

of my life, unless a miracle be wrought to save 
me! I cannot save myself! Iam so feeble—I 
ama very slave. When I was younger, happier, 
and stronger, then I suffered myself to be blinded 
by a moral illusion! Now, that the scales have 
fallen from my eyes ; now that I see how wrong— 
oh, my God! how deplorably wrong, I have 
been, it is too late! Louis is lost to me, and, 
worn out by slavery and suffering, I have no pow- 
er to resist this marriage—this execution ! I shall 
die! I shall die there before them all, and then 
Louis will know how I loved! and mother will 
know how she erred !” 

Thus mourned the broken spirit, in its still 
despair. Sometimes wild impulses would traverse 
her brain, like forked lightning across a cloudy 
sky— 

“Louis lives! he lives! While there is life 
there is hope! What hinders me from flying to 
him now? Because he is not my husband? He 
ismy husband! he is! though a million of Legis- 
latures in a thousand halls should have pronounc- 
ed our divorcement! What hinders me now 
from flying to him; and, if I die, die on his 
bosom—if he casts me off—at his feet!” 

She started up with the impulse, but her head 
Teeled, her limbs failed, and she sunk back upon 
the bed. 

“In vain! in vain! I have no longer the pow- 
er to execute even my own weak purposes! The 
hand of Death is suspended over me—ere 1 be 
the bride of that man it will fall on me! Louis 
only can save me now! I feel that God has de- 
puted the power of life and death into the hands 
of Louis! Louis the forsaken! Louis the be. 
trayed! Oh! that Louis would come and save!” 

Thus all night the sick heart mourned. Thus 
all night the wild brain toiled; and morning 
dawned, and the sun arose, and found the bride 
feverish, excited, yet pale and faint. = 

Night came again—the wedding night. The 
house a Taare illumination. The grounds 

‘round it a forest of carriages. The splendid 

saloons were filled \ 

"8. Armstrong herself never looked so imperial 
“Son this night, when her deughi 
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with @ brilliant company. | ing 


f was to be : 


nificent hair rolling a golden glory to her feet. 
Her commanding stature—her glowing color—her 
blazing eyes—the glory of her imperious brow, 
might have made the guilty in that crowd deem 
that an avenging angel stood among them! 
Struck statue-still, less by the interruption than 
by the splendidly beautiful amazon that made it, 
the assembled company was held in a spell of si- 
lence while they gazed at her! ’ 
There she stood in her sublime beauty, radia- 
ting a cold splendor, like a sun-struck iceberg! 
Only one instant was the crowd held in that 
spell of wonder-stricken silence, and then a hum of 
many voices rolled through the crowd, as they 
exclaimed or inquired of one another, “ Who is 
this?” “What does this mean?” “Ha!” 
“What!” “How?” “ Whois she?” 

“ SinENCE EVERY ONE OF you!” thundered the 
amazon, bringing the loaded end of her riding- 
whip down upon the table with a resounding 
ring! 

f Who is this woman,” asked the Bishop? in 
low whisper, of Mrs. Armstrong. 

“Oh, a lunatic! a mad woman of the moun- 
tains! Arrest her!” 

“Hortp your toneve, Mrs. Armstrone!” 
shouted the giantess, raising the end of her ri- 
ding whip, and making a step towards her, “I 
am Gertrupe Lion! and you know me; and so 
does James Frobisher, Earl of Clonmachnois!” 
said she, fixing her eyes on the bridegroom. 
“James Frobisher, Earl of Clonmachnois,” 
was standing there, giving his whole attention to 
the half-fainting bride. 

“Leave that man! come to me, Louise!” said 
Gertrude, in a voice full of commanding tender- 
ness, opening her arms and holding them out to 
the poor bride, who with an instinctive bound 
cleared the circle, and fell upon the broad and 
sheltering breast of the amazon! : 
“There, there, there, there, be a good girl,” 
dove-like cooed the Falcon, gently caressing her. 
“Tt shall not be married if it does not want to! 
Its Gertrude won’t suffer it! Why did it not 
write to its Gertrude! There! there! there! 
there! It shall go home to its Louis! It’s Ger- 
trude will carry it!” said she, stroking down the 
bride’s hair, and pressing her fondly to her bosom. 
“Young lady,” began the Bishop, “will you 
please to” , 
“Suur up,” snapped the giantess, and then gave 
her attention to her charge. “ There! there! 
don’t weep, Louise, or J shall.” 

“Madam! the assembled company are amazed, 
confused, at your singular conduct. In their 
name | demand the meaning of this! Upon what 
pretence you have arrested this marriage ?” asked 
the Bishop, advancing and standing hefore her in 
all the venerableness of his age and office. “I 
insist instantly upon hearing from your lips from 
what cause and to what end you have arrested 
this marriage!” 

The amazon raised her imperious brow, and 
looking him steadily in the eyes, answered, “ First, 
because 1 want Jamie for myself; second, because 
the would-be bride is the wife of another man!” 
“ How !. What!” exclaimed the Bishop. 

A thrill of exclamatory astonishment ran 
through the crowd. 

“Madam, you should be very sure of what you 
advance!” exclaimed the Bishop with solemnity. 

“Ask the bride herself! Louise! answer, I 
command you! Are you the wife of Louis Stu- 
art-Gordon or not ?” 

“Ohlam! I am! Indeed I am, the wife of 
Louis Stuart-Gordon ! 

“You hear her!” said Gertrude, triumphantly. 

“She is mad! mad, I say!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Armstrong, striding forward. “Gentlemen, will 
none of you arrest this mad woman ?” 

Gertrude threw a glance of mingled triumph 
and defiance over the astounded crowd. Her eye 
lighted in its roving upon a new comer. Louis 
Stuart-Gordon, pale, travel-stained, and dusty, 
stood among them. 

“Take her, Louis!” exclaimed she, tossing her 
charge into his arms. “Take her, Louis, as my 
free gift, and swear by the name of Gertrude 
Lion, henceforth and forev amen! Take 
her and bear her hence, for I have the Devil’s own 

rk to do now!” 

mi An avenging angel’s, rather!” replied Louis, 

receiving the fainting form of Louise in his arms. 

“An avenging angel’s, rather!” ahs 
“Tt amounts to about the same thing,” replied 


And terrible was the brow that the Ger-Falcon 
nda pabto feap is mad!” pwr so Mrs. 
crannrong; terror-etricken by the appalling look 

Gertrude raised one dup, as though sppeel- 
peceaceinmae ay 











Weddet to an Earl. In trath, Mis. A 
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erently, * * * * * 
Mrs. Armstrone! She is falling!” 

Mrs. Armstrong had suddenly dropped to th 
floor, her throat swollen, her face purple, he 
whole frame convulsed! She was lifted and born 


fasion. 
* * * * * * * * 


the amazon to the recess of a bay window. Ger- 
trude, still “vibrating with the thunder” she had 
spent, followed him, weak as a fainting elephant! 

“Terrible denouncer! what have you done 


woman with?” 
“Proofs! 


her in a court of justice! ” 
“Explain!” 
“'That little girl Zoe, the schoolmaster’s adopt 


terrible wrath of her father. 


Harriet. By the machinations of Mrs. Armstrong 


wife. 
his promise. 


made a will acknowledging his marriage with 


his estates. He said that he was resolved to re- 
veal the whole matter to his wife. We believe 
that he did. But he died, and no mention was 
ever made of a will, and no step was taken by his 
widow to restore his eldest daughter to her rights. 
If there was a will, as we fully believe there was, 
Mrs. Armstrong probably destroyed it, with all 
that could have proved the parentage of Zoe.” 

“But the servant, then—Harriet! Why did 
she not disclose the secret ?” 


harm, and no good. It would have covered an 
honest family with shame and confusion, without 
restoring Zoe to her rights.” 

“T do not see that.” 


and good they may be, the oath of a slave or other 


against a white person? The disclosure would 
have nearly killed the proud old Major Somer- 
ville, because he could not prove the marriage! 
Therefore Harriet determined to keep the secret, 
at least until the death of Major Somerville. 
You know the events that followed that death. 
Harriet and George were taken for deht; Zoe 
was attached. It was two months before Harriet 
and George were redeemed from prison. When 
they came out, the first thing they heard, with 
astonishment, was, that Zoe had been attached, 
but was now at liberty. The first thing they did 
then was to divulge to Miss Somerville and to 


Zoe’s birth. Then General Stuart-Gordon was 


in investigating the affair. Being unable to find 
the clew to any other proofs but those of George 
and Harriet, it was deemed prudent to take no 


ed the course of circumstances’ to this day, if I 
had not taken the matter up, and trusted in God 
for the result !” 

“ Gertrude the Avenger! 
ter of Mrs. Louis Stuart-Gordon ; explain that.” 


husband for no other reason than because General 
Stuart-Gordon married a second time! After. 
wards she effected a divorce, and would have 


you into the marriage with a woman whom you 
know very well you only pitied, and did not love, 
Jamie, if it had not been for me!” 

“Gertrude the Preserver! 


feet ; will it please you to pick it up?” 

“Your what?” exclaimed the simple amazon, 
looking curiously around her buskins. 

“ Gertrude, will you marry me ?” 

“ Why, certainly—of course—what makes you 


pose I came to Washington and took all this 
trouble for ?” 


trude clasped her strong arms about him, and 


had been Zoe or Louise. 
* * * * * * * * 


piring above stairs. 
upon a stately bed, lay the wreck of the haughty 


and majestic Hortense Blackistone Armstrong, 
still in her robes of state—a magnificent ruin! 


dying. 


her fall. 
liarly liable. 


had to conquer! 


to the great secret!” 
Peace be with her! 


her accusation—we heard not her defence. 
was struck speechless and powerless! 
judge her leniently, or leave her with her God! 





years old. 


—_ 


county papers the next day an 


other. . 
MARRIED, 


ight | 














suppressed the will by which that child was ac- 
knowledged and constituted the heiress of the half 
of the Mont Crystal estate! I denounce her as 
having conspired against the liberty of that child, 
in having procured her to be sold asaslave! And 
I appeal to Heaven to confute or corroborate my 
testimony !” and the avenger raised her hand rev- 
“Benotp! Loox to 


from the room, and the company broke up in con- 


“A word with you, Gertrude the Destroyer!” 
commanded the Earl of Clonmachnois, beckoning 








of the Lair, to Zoe, eldest daughter of the late 
Dr. Hector Armstrong, of Mont Crystal. 

Brutus Lion and Zoe reside at Mont Crystal; 
Louis and Louise of course remain at the Isle of 
Rays, with Brighty and the General. 

A year from this time, Wilton Lindsley and 
Susan Somerville were married; and in the at- 
tractive duties of wife, mother, and pastor’s help- 
e| mate, for all the sorrows of her early youth, 
r | Susan Somerville found rich compensation. 

e 





SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
THE COMPROMISE BILL, 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, July 2, 1850. 


Mk. Presipent: If an alien in our land should 


Have you any proofs of what you charge this 


Every proof that will satisfy my 
own mind! None, perhaps, that would convict 


ed ‘child, who was attached at the Lair as the 
property of Miss Somerville — that same Zoe 
was the eldest daughter of Dr. Hector Armstrong 
and Genevieve Somerville, his first wife by a se- 
cret marriage. This marriage was concealed to 
avert the anger of his father and the disinherit- 
ance of the son. Genevieve had no proofs of her 
marriage in her own possession, and the birth of 
her child was concealed by Harriet, her foster 
mother, to save the poor motherless girl from the 
This concealment 
was effected under circumstances inducing the 
suspicion that Zoe was the child of Anna and 


these circumstances were long afterwards used to 
procure the attachment of Zoe as a slave, in order 
chat she might be got out of the way! This, how- 
ever, in advance of my story. Soon after the 
birth of her child, Genevieve Somerville died 
suddenly, and under suspicion of poison. Soon 
after that event, Miss Blackistone married Dr. 
Armstrong. He promised Harriet, who was in 
his confidence, to acknowledge and take home his 
daughter—a promise that he deferred to perform 
from time to time —in fact, he stood in awe of his 
Finally he died without having performed 
Just before he was taken to his 
bed, he saw Harriet, and told her that he had 


Mies Genevieve Somerville, acknowledging her 
daughter Zoe, and constituting her heiress to half 


“Because it would have done every sort of 


“Do you not know, then, that, however honest 


colored person will not pass in a slave State 


Mrs. Stuart-Gordon and myself the secret of 


admitted to the confidence, and he busied himself 


rash step in the matter, but to watch the course 
of circumstances, and in the mean time to be as 
kind as possible to Zoe. And | suppose, with 
their rascally prudence, they would have ‘ watch- 


But this other mat- 


“ Mrs. Armstrong, through her omnipotent in- 
fluence over her daughter, separated her from her 


broken her heart, and Louis’s heart, and drawn 


Gertrude, I never 
loved or admired you so much in all my life as 
this evening. Gertrude, I lay my coronet at your 


ask such simple questions; and what do you sup- 


Frobisher lifted her hand to his lips, but Ger- 


gave him a great hug, freely and heartily as if he 


In the mean time a scene of death was trans- 
In a thickly curtained room, 


The Bishop, still in his canonicals, and another 
clergyman of the Episcopal faith, stood on one 
side of the bed; a physician and a surgeon on the 
other; Louis Stuart-Gordon stood supporting 
Louise at the foot of the bed. The Bishop, sum- 
moned tothe house to perform a marriage cere- 
mony, was now reading the solemn service of the 


Mrs. Armstrong had never spoken, or given the 
slightest sign of intelligence, from the moment of 
Her attack was apoplexy—a disease to 
which her full habit of body rendered her pecu- 
Terrible was the struggle between 
Death and the strong physical organization he 
All night long that swollen and 
purple face was contorted—all night long that 
strong body was convulsed. It was the dawn of 
day before that haughty face was composed—be- 
fore that proud form was still in the rigidity of 
death—before that imperious spirit had “ migrated 


We do not know whether 
or not she were guilty of the worst crimes laid 
to her charge, since nothing but strong circum- 
stantial evidence rested against her. We ae 

e 
Let us 


Immediately after the funeral, Louis and Louise 
Stuart-Gordon returned to the Isle of Rays. 
Though the papers of Mrs. Armstrong were dili- 
gently searched, no vestige of a will or of @ mar- 
riage certificate, or of any other paper identifying 
Zoe, as the legitimate daughter of Dr. Armstrong, 
could be found. Her fate rested upon the gene- 
rosity of Mr.and Mrs. Louis Stuart-Gordon, who 
at once acknowledged her as a sister,fand settled 
one-half of the Mont Crystal property upon her. 

Among the papers of the deceased, however, 
were found some letters, dated near Richmond, 
Virginia, and touching the health and well-being 
of a certain little child, Margaret, there at nurse. 
Simultaneously struck with a wild hope, Louis 
and Louise hastened to the village, and found 
there, with more joy than surprise, their beloved 
child Margaret, now a brave little girl of three 


It was clear that Mrs. Armstrong had practiced 
this deception to effect the divoree. It was not 
certainly known whether she ever meant to re- 
produce the heiress, but it was thought probable. 


Six months from this time a double wedding 
was celebrated at the Island mansion, and the 
the two 
marriages, one immediately under the 


On 1st, at the Isle of Rays, the seat of his 
heir ir bruh raed ‘by the Rev. 
Church of the 


Honorable e James F'ro- 
ois, to Gertrade, only. 


chance to enter here during these high debates, 
he would ask whether California was a stranger 
and an enemy; or an unbidden and unwelcome 
intruder; or a fugitive, powerless and portion- 
less, and therefore importunate; or an oppressor 
and scourge of mankind, and therefore hateful 
and dangerous. We should beobliged to answer, 
No! California yielded to persuasion, rather 
-| than to conquest. She has denounced her lin- 
eage, language, and ancient loyalty. She has 
brought us to the banks of streams which flow 
over precious sands, and, at the base of mountains 
which yield massive gold, she delivers into our 
hand the key that unlocks the long-coveted treas- 
ures of the Eastern World. California refuses only 
to let us buy and sell each other within her do- 
main, so rich in all the elements of legitimate 
commerce. She invites us to forego an unjust, 
injurious, and inglorious dominion over a caste, 
and to extend the sway of peace, of arts, and of 
freedom, over nations beyond the seas, still slum- 
bering under the mingled reign of barbarian su- 
» | perstition and unalleviated despotism. The very 
head and front of her offending hath this extent. 

The President of the United States recom- 
mends, nevertheless, that California shall be ad- 
mitted unconditionally, while a Committee of the 
Senate insist on conditions. 

I prefer the President’s suggestion ; but not mere- 
ly because it is his, although I honor his patriotism 
and confide fully in his wisdom. Nor do I pre- 
fer his suggestion out of disrespect to the states- 
men by whom it is opposed. My veneration for 
them has been abundantly manifested heretofore, 
and needs no display of protestations now. We 
are in a frame of things disjoint ; and in the con- 
fusion resulting from a severance of parties and 
new conjunctions of statesmen, each of us is 
obliged to rely on the guidance of his own judg- 
ment and conscience. 

I submit, sir, that the conditions are unreasona- 
ble, injurious, and oppressive,in regard to Catiror- 
nia. So far as they are found in the bill before 
us, they are, Ist, the establishment of a Territo- 
rial Government in New Mexico, silent concern- 
ing slavery ; 2d, the establishment of a like Gov- 
ernment in Utah; 3d, a compromise of a border 
dispute between New Mexico and Texas. The 
garment of compromise, thus quilted of various 
fabrics with artistic skill, is ingeniously pieced 
out with collateral conditions in a report and two 
other bills concerning slavery in the District of 
Columbia, the recapture of fugitive slaves, and 
other national interests or pretensions of sla- 
very. 

It is not pretended that California needs aid 
from these conditions, nor that they can give it. 
California is taxed for superfluous power to draw 
the dependent measures into port, which other- 
wise would founder and be lost. This forced con- 
nection therefore hinders, and tends to defeat, the 
admission of California. 

Why is California subjected to this embarrass- 
ment? Does she come without right? She has 
a treaty. Is that treaty denied or questioned ? 
No; it is unanimously affirmed. Can California 
abide delay? No; her anomalous condition 
not merely appeals to our justice, but touches 
the very virtue of compassion within us. Why, 
then, should California be kept waiting, while 
we make a circuit throughout the entire orbit 
of slavery? California neither brought the 
States into confederation, nor constructed the 
Constitution. She neither planted slavery in the 
slave States, nor uprooted it in the free States. She 
is not found by the side of Texas invading New 
Mexico, nor allied with New Mexico in resisting 
Texas. She is guiltless equally of buying and of 
selling, of holding and emancipating, of reclaim- 
ing and of harboring slaves anywhere. She has 
neither vote nor speech here, nor elsewhere, 
where this angry strife can be composed. She 
has severed at a blow, and forever, the loose po- 
litical connection—the only connection she ever 
had, with Utah and New Mexico. The slave 
States indeed insist on a right to colonize new 
Territories with a caste. But all agree that the 
community in any such Territory may establish 
a Constitution prohibiting caste. California, 
colonized, hs done this already, and her maturity 
is not well questioned, although it has been as 
rapid and as bewildering as the presentation of a 
midsummer night’s dream. There is, therefore, 
neither community nor connection, nor even con- 
gruity, between the admission of California and 
the conditions demanded. It is binding Eros to 
Anteros —confiding youth to querulous and 
wrangling age—the struggling hind to ravening 
hounds. 

We were told long ago that California would 
save time by yielding to this most unjust combi- 
nation. We have seen the error of that hope. We 
are making the overland journey of seven thou- 
sand miles between the pillars of Hercules, when 
we might have crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
on a smooth sea, in six hours. 

Weare told that a minority in another part of 
the Legislature might prevent the admission of 
California, and even bring the Government to a 
dead stand. But it must work in its own demo- 
cratic and constitutional way, or must cease to 
work at all. No one nor more of the States can 
assume the responsibility of arresting the Gov- 
ernment by faction. “ Optimis auspiciis ca geri 
que pro reipublice salute gerentur, que contram rem- 
publicam ferrunter contra auspicia ferri” 

1 submit, now, that the conditions demanded 
are equally unreasonable, injurious, and oppressive, 
in regard to the other parties affected by the com- 
bination, viz: Texas, New Mexico, Urau, and 
the District or CoumBia. 

Each of these parties ought to be regarded as 
asking only a just award; and Congress is to be 
deemed ready to make 8 just one, and no other. 
Such an award can be made only by bestowing a 
distinct and separate consideration on each claim. 
The same principle of dialectic philosophy which 
forbids multifariousness of issues and confusion 
of parties in the administration of justice, con- 
demns incongruous combinations in legislation. 

The bill before us seems adapted to enable 
Senators to speak on one side, and to vote on the 
other; to comply with instructions, and to evade 
them; to vote for the line of 36° 30’, and to vote 
against it; to support the Wilmot Proviso, and 
yet to defeat its application to the only Territo- 
ries open to its introduction. I solicit—if stronger 
language were courteous, I might demand—from 
the mojority here a subdivision of the bill, to en- 
able me to vote effectually for what I approve, 
without voting equally for what my own judgment, 
concurring with instructions, condemns; and 
thus to place myself, where I should invite 
all others to place themselves, under exact and 
full responsibility to the States and to the people, 

While I leave the interests of Texas in the 
care of her honorable and excellent Senators, I 
must be allowed to think that their consent to this 
bill betrays a want of confidence in her claims or 
in the justice of Congress. A just claim ought 
not to need an unjust combination. Those who 
assume that Texas has a valid title to all of New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande, as high as the 
42d parallel, will necessarily regard that State as 
surrendering, for a pecuniary equivalent, an ex. 
tensive region, effectually secured to slavery, to 
the equivocations of this compromise. Those, on 
the contrary, who regard the pretensions of 
Texas in New Mexico as groundless, will as cer- 
tainly protest against the surrender of 77,000 
square miles of soil, pregnant with liberty, to the 
hazards of this adjustment. Both of these par. 
ties, I think, must agree that the United States 
ought not to pay Texas the equivalent unless her 
title is good ; and that if her title is good, then 
the United States have no constitutional power to 
buy her territory. If they may buy a part of 
Texas for purposes not defined in the Constita- 
tion, they may buy the whole. If they may buy 
the territory of a slave State to make it free, they 
may equally buy the soil of a free State to ster- 
a it with slavery. If it be replied that the title 

in dispute, then the transaction changes char- 
acter; the equivalent is paid for peace; and 
Texas is not yet lifted up so high, nor are the 
United States brought down 80 low, as to obtain 
my consent to so humiliating a traffic. 
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dominion from her rather than pay her debts. 

She must be content, therefore, to satisfy us con- 

cerning the cardinal points in the bargain, viz: 
First. The reasonableness of the amount to he 


id. 
oe The value of the equivalent we are to 
receive. 

Thirdly. The title of the vender. 

Fourthly. The use to which the territory is to be 
applied. ‘ 

First. How much are we to pay? The sum is 
set down in ——, and the blank is pertinaciously 
kept open. “The hart Achilles keeps thicket 
here.” A philosopher replied to a man who ask- 
ed leave to see what he carried under his cloak, 
“T carry it there that you may not see it.” 

Well, we are obliged to assume that Texas is 
to be paid more than her claim is worth, because 
she will not trust to a distinct and independent 
negotiation. The payment is a condition of the 
admission of California; and thus we see Cali- 
fornia—the desire of the nation and the envy of 
the world—reduced by the Senate of the United 
States to the humiliation of chaffering and chev- 
ing with money-changers and stock-brokers, con- 
tinually baiting her offers with richer rewards, 
to obtain her admission into the Union. 

The extent and value of the acquisition are 
equally unsatisfactory. When the question ison 
the sum to be paid, Texas owns nearly all New 
Mexico; but when it comes on the domain to be 
obtained, it turns out that we are to cede to Tex- 
as a part of that province to save the rest; and 
to pay her ten or fifteen millions to induce her 
acceptance of the cession. Surely, if we concede 
to Texas the admiration her representatives re- 
quire, they must admit that she knows how to 
coin our admiration into available gold. 

The title. It is beyond dispute that the terri- 
tory which Texas offers was, from time immemo- 
rial, an integral part of New Mexico, and that not 
an acre of it was ever in the possession of Texas. 
It is equally clear that the United States found it 
in the possession of Mexico, and conquered, and 
bought it, and that they hold it by treaty sol- 
emnly executed. It is as certain that Texas nev- 
er‘ conquered it, never bought it, and has no 
treaty concession to show for it. 

But, Texas insists that she has an equitable 
title. She asserted, I think in 1836, by a law in 
her statute book, that her boundary should be the 
42d parallel; that is, she declared her purpose to 
conquerso much of New Mexico. But she never 
executed, nor even attempted to execute, that pur- 
pose. She came into the United States without 
having executed it. Her statute, therefore, was 
mere brutum fulmen. The United States, in the 
articles of annexation, refused to commit them- 
selves to the claim of Texas. Subsequently the 
United States waged war against Mexico, not for 
the claim of Texas, but for other causes. The 
war was waged to obtain satisfaction of commer- 
cial debts and indemnities for the expenses of the 
war. Being thus engaged in war, the United 
States accepted New Mexico and California in 
satisfaction of the commercial debts and expenses 
of the contest, after paying fifteen millions of dol- 
lars for their excess in value. Thus the United 
States, free from obligation to Texas, acquired 
the territory of New Mexico, making the con- 
quest and paying the whole consideration alone, 
The claim of Texas is as groundless in equity as 
by the strict rules of law. The claim of Texas 
is just as good to the whole of California as to 
New Mexico. 

Nor is the proposition more satisfactory in re- 

gard to the purposes to which the territory is to 
be applied. I am satisfied that the soil of New 
Mexico is free soil now, by operation of unre- 
pealed Mexican laws. I know that it would be 
less surely free if this bill were passed. The bill 
would raise a cloud upon the question. I prefer 
rather to leave New Mexico as it is. 
New Mexico has no representative here. Every 
phase of this compromise exhibits a dismember- 
ment of her territory; and yet she is to receive 
no equivalent. Texas already has a vast domain 
of surpassing fertility. New Mexico is less ex- 
pansive and comparatively sterile. This bill, 
nevertheless. literally applies the Scripture, “ For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance ; but from he that hath not, 
shall be takeh away even that he hath.” 

This perversion of right proceeds upon the 

ground that either New Mexico has no certain 
title, or that she has no political Government to 
defend it. 
Sir, New Mexico was a distinct colony of Spain. 
New Mexico was a State in the Republic of Mex- 
ico, and afterwards was a political Territory in 
that Republic. She was never less than that. We 
found her in that condition and character. She 
retains that character now. Only her allegiance 
is transferred to the United States, while some of 
the powers of government suspended by conquest 
remain in abeyance. She is a Republic according 
the definition of Cicero: “ Res publica, res popult, 
populus autem, non omnis hominum cetus, quoquo 
modo congregatus, sed cetus wultitudinis, juris con- 
sensu, et utilitatis communione sociatus.” 


New Mexico has domain, population, resour- 
ces, and qualified dominion—arts, customs, laws, 
and religion. She holds these physical and moral 
elements of a State subordinate to the United 
States, but nevertheless distinctly, and apart from 
all other communities. New Mexico, moreover, 
has framed her institutions on the principle of 
the common origin of man and the common gov- 
ernment of God. And thus she possesses the 
first, last, and chief element of democratic or re- 
publican States—impartial civil liberty—that ele- 
ment which favors the creation of wealth, without 
which a state must be powerless; the equalization 
of property, without an approximation to which 
a State is exposed to oppression; the diffusion of 
knowledge, without which republican institutions 
cannot be preserved; and the development of 
strength, courage, and enterprise, without which 
a State cannot flourish. New Mexico has adopt- 
ed the system that is best fitted tc maintain war, 
and the system that is best adapted to secure 
peace. New Mexico, therefore, might well have 
aspired, even under Mexican sway—much more 
may she aspire under the fostering care of the 
United States—td such greatness as the free 
States in this Union have attained — such great- 
ness as is attainable by only purely democratic 
States. 

New Mexico, pressed by the encroachment of 
Texas, and by the jealousy of the slave States, 
implores from us protection of her territory, and 
of her Constitution. This bill of Compromise 
compromises her claims by dividing her territory 
right and left, boldly assigning a part to undis- 
guised slavery, and the rest insidiously to exposed 
freedom. Sir, if I concur in giving any Govern- 
ment to New Mexico, it must be as good a one as 
she has already. Although the drama of our con- 
quest in Mexico falls into successive acts, con- 
ducted by different performers, it is nevertheless 
one whole transaction ; and if this bill shall pass, 
that transaction, so far as New Mexico is concern- 
ed, will be a conquest of a free Republic, and the 
conversion of it in whole or in part into a slave 
State. 


What is New Mexico, that she should be thus 
wronged? An unoffending rival, prostrate at our 
veet? I pray you, Senators, for the sake, if not of 
justice, at least of magnanimity, to exercise your 
power over her by sparing her—to punish, by 
forgiving her the crime of loving liberty too well. 
Hey ancient charter contains the glowing words— 
established by the consent of mankind as the 
foundation of all true government, which Jefferson 
made our own—“ All men naturally were born 
free, and were, by privilege above all the crea- 
tures, born to command, and not to obey earthly 
authority, not derived from their own consent.” 
That charter is in our hands. 

If we rase alt that out, and give the charter 
back to New Mexico, a mutilated and lifeless 
thing, we shall have repeated the crime of the 
partition of Poland, the crime of the subversion of 
the recent brief, but brilliant Republic of Italy; 
we shall have emulated the Stuart, who seized the 
charters of the free corporations of England, and 
thereby lost a throne; and shall have surpassed 
the Guelph, who interpolated taxation without 
representation into the Constitation of Britain, 
and thereby lost the empire which we enjoy. Sir, 
it would be an act so unjust and so tyrannical, 
that, upon the principles of our own separation 
from Great Britain, it would work a forfeiture of 
our title altogether. Hear what the good Las 
Casas said to the Emperor Charles the Fifth con- 
cerning these very ons: “ Notwithstanding 
your t of all these countries from the Pope, 
and your title by conquest, you have yet no right 
over them, unless you do in the first place, as the 
principal end, regard their good. The reason 
that is to be had to the principal end 
the cause for which a superior or universal lord is 
set over them, which is their good and profit, and 
not that it should turn to their destruction and 
ruin; for if that should be, from thenceforward 
that power would be tyrannical and unjust, as 
tending more to the interest and profit of the lord 
than to the public good and profit of the subjects, 
which, according to natural reason and the laws 





of God and man, is abhorred, and deserves to be 





Sir, I beg those citizens of the metropolis in the 
State from which I come, who have requested me 
to vote for this bill, to consider it in these respects, 
and then to “examine me, and say how look I, 
that I should seem to be lacking in justice and hu- 
manity so much as this fact comes to.” 

But it is said that the Ordinance of 1787 is un- 
necessary in New Mexico, and therefore is an ab- 
straction, and that it gives offence. 

I cannot yield implicit faith to those who assure 
me that peculiarities of soil and climate in New 
Mexico exclude slavery. They are combined with 
other statesmen who deny that point; and this bill 
concedes away tlie point itself. It expressly cov- 
enants to admit New Mexico as a slave State, if 
she shall come in that character. I cannot sur- 
render a just and benevolent purpose to arguments 
which knit contradictions as closely as words can 
lie together I know that there are slaves at this 
moment in Utah; and I know, moreover, that the 
discovery of a few flakes of gold, or of a few grains 
of silver, or even of a few clumps of coal, in the 
unexplored recesses of New Mexico, would be 
followed by a new revelation of the will of the 
Almighty in regard to it. 

Sir, perhaps those who excuse this measure can 

point me to a tyrant who ever deprived his ouhinnia 
of what he deemed necessary for them. Nero 
thought one neck would be more Bie’ enough for 
the Roman people, when he wished they had but 
one, that he might destroy the body politic at a 
blow. Perhaps they can point me to any act con- 
ferring or declaring human rights that was not an 
abstraction It was observed by one of the found- 
ers of the Commonwealth of England, that the 
promulgation of those rights had always “ been 
in terms not concrete, but abstract.”* Our own 
experience is the same. There is the Declaration 
of Independence, with its solemn recital of the 
natural equality of men, and of the inalienability 
of their essential rights. There is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, beginning with its sub- 
lime summary of the objects of the Government, 
and ending with its jealous bill of personal rights. 
What were these but abstractions? There is the 
same bill of rights in every Constitution; and 
even the Constitutions of many of the slave States 
hopefully assert abstractions of equality, which, 
for want of only a complete development of politi- 
cal justice, are not yet reduced to the concrete by 
established laws. 
Perhaps, moreover, the apologists can show me 
some act declaratory of human rights that did not 
give offence. The tyrant of France took umbrage 
at the noble motto which Algernon Sydney in- 
scribed in the album of the King of Denmark : 


Manus heec, inimica tyrannis, 
Ense petit placidam sub Libertate quietam. 


Nay, Algernon Sydney expiated with his life 
the offence of writing as mere abstractions the 
fundamental principles of our own Constitution ; 
and among them was the Wilmot Proviso, thus 
expressed by that immortal patriot: “The liberty 
of one man cannot be limited or diminished by one 
or by any number of men, and none can give away 
the right of another.” 

Equal justice always excites fear, and therefore 
always gives offence; otherwise its way would be 
smooth, and its sway universal. The abstractions 
of human rights are the only permanent founda- 
tions of scciety. It is by referring to them that 
men determine what is established because it is 
RIGHT, in order to uphold it forever; and what is 
right only because it is established, in order that 
they may lawfully change it, in accordance with 
the increase of knowledge and the progress of rea- 
son. 

The abstraction now in question is the right of 
all the members of a State to equal political free- 
dom. That isthe Wilmot Proviso—that is the 
proviso of freedom—call it by whatever name 
you will. Ifit ever was right at any time, in any 
place, under any circumstances, it is right always, 
in all places, and under all circumstances. It can 
be renounced safely nowhere. Certainly New 
Mexico is not the region, nor is hers the soil, nor 
hers the clime, where it should be renounced. 
New Mexico is the very field of the contest. If 
we surrender here, where we have all the van- 
tage, where else shall we find ground on which to 
make resistance ? 

We have taken a breathing spell from annexa- 
tion of territory to divide the gains. This divi- 
sion Once made, no matter how, the national in- 
stinct—an instinct fostered by Democratic senti- 
ments and sympathies, and invigorated by mar- 
tial ambition—will hurry us on in a career that 
presents scarcely formidable obstacles. What- 
ever seemed attractive to the slave States in Lou- 
isiana, in Florida, in Texas, in New Mexico, and 
in California, is surpassed in the valley of Mexi- 
co, in Yucatan, in Cuba, in Nicaragua, in Guate- 
mala, and in other States of Central America. 
There are fields native to the tobacco plant, to the 
rice plant, to the cotton plant, and to the sugar 
cane, and the tropical fruits; and there are even 
mines of silver and of gold. There the climate 
disposes to indolence, indolence to luxury, and 
luxury to slavery. There those who can read the 
Wilmot Proviso only in the rigors of perpetual 
winter, or in arid sands, will fail to discern its 
inhibition. Our pioneers are already abroad in 
those inviting regions; our capital is making pas- 
sages throngh them from ocean to ocean; and 
within ten years those passages will be environed 
by American communities, surpassing in power 
and wealth, if not in numbers, the unsettled and 
unenterprising States now existing there. You 
will say that national moderation will prevent 
further annexation. But national moderation did 
not hold us back from the Mississippi, nor from 
the Nueces, nor from the Rio Grande, nor from 
even the coast of the Pacific ocean. The virtue 
grows weaker always as the nation grows stronger. 
The demand of the slave States for a division 
line of 36° 30, or elsewhere across the continent, 
between slavery in the South and freedom in the 
North, betrays the near expectation of these con- 
quests. The domestic production and commerce 
in slaves will supplant the African slave trade, 
and new slave States will surround the Gulf of 
Mexico and cover its islands. Those new States, 
combined with slave States already existing, will 
constitute a slave empire, whose seat of commerce 
on the Crescent levee will domineer not only over 
the southern portion of the continent, but through 
the Mississippi and its far-reaching tributaries, 
over the broad valley that stretches away from 
the foot of the Alleghanies to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


This, sir, is the dream of the slaveholder, and 
this is the interpretation thereof. I know fall 
well that it is woven of the stuff that all “dreams 
are made on.” I know how hopeless would be 
the attempt to establish and to maintain such 
States, and an empire composed of such States. 
But I know that nothing seems to slavery impos- 
sible, after advantages already won; and that 
calamities, distant, and therefore derided, will not 
deter it from the prosecution of its purpose, or 
extinguish the hope of success. 

There is a sound maxim which teaches that 
every Government is perpetually degenerating 
towards corruption, from which it must be rescued 
at successive periods by the resuscitation of its 
first principles and the reéstablishment of its 
original constitution. The blood is not more na- 
tive to the heart than the principle of the equal- 
ity of men contained in the Ordinance of 1787 to 
the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution of the United States confers no power 
upon Congress to deprive men of their natural 
rights and inalienable liberty. I shall, therefore, 
insist upon applying the Proviso, not only where 
it is necessary to save a territory from slavery, 
but even where its application might be waived, 
as &@ means of preserving and renewing the Con- 
stitution itself. It cannot be bad political hus- 
bandry to stir the earth, and apply fresh mould 
to the roots of the vine our forefathers planted, 
when its branches are spreading themselves 
abroad and clustering upon the States which sur- 
round us, 


Cherishing these opinions, I have struggled, 
and I shall struggle to the last, to extend the 
Ordinance of 1787 over New Mexico. If I fail 
in that, I shall not then surrender it by entering 
into the riddling covenant contained in this bill; 
but shall fall back, as I did in the case of Cali- 
fornia, upon the people of the Territory, and 
leave New Mexico in the mean time under the 
protection of her ancient laws, deeming her “ more 
safe in sitting free, though without d, in 
open danger, than enclosed in a suspected safety.” 
This, sir, will be non-intervention—such non-in- 
tervention as you and I can practice and justify ; 
not voluntary, self-imposed non-intervention, to 
betray or expose freedom, but compulsory non-in- 
tervention, when all intervention to save it has 
failed. The President anticipated that failure, 
through the known discordance between the two 
Houses of Congress, as we all might well have 
antiticipated it; and therefore he recommended 
the alternative without an unn ry trial. It 
would have been wise for the slave S to have 
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comes, he will have his triumphant vindication ; 
for then it will be said truly of him, as it was of 
the noble Roman, never did he do more for har- 
mony and for freedom than when to dull and pre- 
judiced apprehensions he seemed to be doing 
nothing. 

I need only indicate the application of these re- 
marks to Utah. 

The District of Columbia, the offspring of the 
Republic, is cherished equally by all of the States ; 
and if the destinies of the nation are correctly 
apprehended, the capital must one day stand “in 
dignity and for the liberal arts” without a par- 
allel. But it yet lacks one element of prosperity— 
the freedom of labor; and one element of great- 
ness—the dignity of labor. Its atmosphere sup- 
presses, although it cannot smother, the love of 
liberty, which is a public, ‘universal, and undy- 
ing affection. Why should the great interests of 
the capital be cast into the balance, to bring up 
the already buoyant scale of California? The 
only reason is, that you have decided to overload 
that scale with the weight of your gratuity to 
Texas, and of the suppression of freedom in Utah 
and New Mexico. 

Such, sir, is the manner in which California, 
Texas, New Mexico, Utah, and Columbia, are 
wronged by casting their interests into the mis- 
shapen chaos of fair-seeming forms, and mischiefs 
manifold, which constitutes this extraordinary 
scheme of compromise and adjustment. 
The scheme has engrossed the Senate six 
months, to the exclusion of nearly every other 
measure. If it ever shall reach the House of Rep- 
resentatives, its most auspicious promise there is 
a rejection, to be followed by a final disagreement 
between the two Houses. And this will be the 
sum of the history of the first session of the thirty- 
first Congress—the history of an attempt to break, 
in one compact and twisted bundle, fagots so 
strong and gnarled that they could hardly be 
snapped singly—an attempt to overcome reason, 
passion, and prejudice, altogether, instead of en- 
gaging reason alone. 
We were driven and harassed into this strange 
proceeding by alarms of danger to the Republic. 
Well, sir, California, New Mexico, Utah, the 
District of Columbia, were no sooner crowded and 
crammed into this unwieldy, rickety ark, through 
distrust of the customary vehicles of legislation, 
to weather out the dark and dangerous storm, 
than the storm passed away like a cloud in 
autumn. The ominous Kalends of June have 
come, and with them the extra-constitutional as- 
semblage at Nashville, but not its invading fleets 
and hostile armies. So also the crisis in the 
House of Representatives has come, without dis- 
closing the steep ruin which was apprehended. 
The political elements have subsided from their 
wild uproar. Why not now let California resume 
the voyage in her own separate vessel and, fol- 
lowing the Presidential chart, make the port 
speedily and in safety ? 
The answer is, that the commonwealth is labor- 
ing of wounds which threaten its safety. It can- 
not be improper ‘<o apply to each of them a tent 
that will search it to the bottom. 
The first of them is the alleged neglect to sur- 
render fugitive slaves. This wound bleeds afresh 
at every return of Congress to the Capitol : 
Thammuz came next behind, 

Whore annual vonnd in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian dameels to lament his fate, 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day. 
Sir, itis not proved here that three fugitives 
a year are withheld against lawful demand ; nay, 
I think it is not proved that even one is so with- 
held. The value of what is called slave property, 
because the laws of slave States treat it as prop- 
erty, is not impaired one dollar. Strength, and 
beauty, and youth, bring their accustomed prices. 
What, then, is the evil? The People of the free 
States hesitate at the execution of the act of 1793 
among them, without an adequate provision for 
distinguishing between the fugitive and the free 
citizen—between surrendering the unhappy slave, 
and kidnapping the still more unhappy freeman. 
And what is your remedy? To give the form of 
a trial after the surrender, inthe State to which 
the alleged fugitive is conveyed! Sir, this will 
only aggravate the exaggerated evil. Are you, 
then, prepared to confess that this proud Repub- 
lic approaches its downfall, becanse a slave some- 
times finds a refuge under it, in spite of its laws? 
The next of these evils is the agitation about 
slavery in the District of Columbia. There are 
only a thousand slaves here, all told. The people 
of the free States remonstrate against their being 
held in hopeless bondage ; but they wait patient- 
ly, until the mind of the nation can be moved to 
abolish it. What answer does this scheme give 
to these remonstrances? It proposes to remove 
the slave shambles across the Potomac; and, in 
return for that concession, exacts a guaranty of 
the continuance of slavery until Maryland shall 
consent to its abolition. Sir, this is healing the 
wound by plunging deeper into it the knife that 
made it. Shall we, then, authorize the newly- 
returned minister from Russia to give to his im- 
perial master the gratifying intelligence that this 
Republic, the only counterpoise of his despotism 
hastens to its fall by a cause so inadequate and 
so inglorious as the bare possibility that one thou- 
sand slaves may, some five, ten, or twenty years 
hence, be redeemed from bondage? 
The next of these evils is the encroachment of 
Texas upon New Mexico. Well, sir, we will 
leave the Territory of New Mexico in the keep- 
ing of the President, and her free institutions to 
the care of her own people, until she can come 
here asa State and demand admission into the 
Union. 
The fourth of those disasters is the solitude of 
10,000 Mormons in the far-off basin of the Salt 
Lake. But this solitude is of their own choice. 
They could not live under our Governments in 
any of our States. It is, therefore, solitude sweet- 
ened by independence. The remedy proposed by 
the compromise is to extend to them institutions 
like those from which they fled. Sir, the Mor- 
mons, when they shall have gathered a popula- 
tion adequate to sustain a State Government, can 
establish one ; and, in the mean time, they will be 
living under the protection of our arms, and en- 
joying the only laws they are yet prepared to 
endure 
There is, then, only one real wound upon the 
body politic—the suspense of California. This 
is a wound, whose pain is not relieved by anguish 
in any other part ; and this is the very one which, 
with exquisite surgery, the President proposes 
we shall heal immediately, and by itself, alone. 
But it is insisted that, trivial as these disturb- 
ances are, the country is nevertheless irritated, 
excited, and distracted. Sir, the country seems 
to me neither excited nor distracted. It is wor- 
ried by our own delay, and has become impa- 
tient—not impatient enough yet to approve this 
bill, but impatient for the admission of California 
alone. That is all. 
Still it is replied that the slavery question must 
be settled. That question cannot be settled by 
this bill. Slavery and freedom are conflicting 
systems, brought together by the union of the 
States, not neutralized, nor even harmonized. 
Their antagonism is radical, and therefore per- 
petual. Compromise continues conflict, and the 
conflict involves, unavoidably, all questions of 
national interest—questions of revenue, of inter- 
nal improvement, of industry, of commerce, of po- 
litical rivalry, and even all questions of peace and 
of war. In entering the career of conquest, you 
have kindled to a fiercer heat the fires you seek 
to extinguish, because you have thrown into them 
the fuel of propagandism. We have the propa- 
gandism of slavery to enlarge the slave market, 
and to increase slave representatation in Con- 
gress and in the electoral colleges—for the bram- 
ble ever seeks power, though the olive, the fig, 
and the vine, refuse it; and we have the propa- 
ndism of freedom to counteract those purposes. 
or can this propagandism be arrested on either 
side. The sea is full of exiles, and they swarm 
Over our land. Emigration from Europe and 
from Asia, from Polynesia even, from the free 
States, and from the slave States, goes on, and 
will go on, and must go on, in obedience to laws 
which, I should say, were higher than the Con- 
stitution, if any such laws were acknowledged 
here. And I may be allowed here to refer those 
who have been scandalized by the allusion to such 
laws to a single passage by an author whose opin- 
ions did not err on the side of superstition or of 
tyranny: “If it be said that every nation ought 
in this to follow their own Constitutions, we are 
at an end of our controversies; for they ought 
not to be followed unless they are rightly made; 
they cannot be rightly made it they are contrary 
to the oe law of God and nature.” bo 
courses on Government, by Algernon Sydney, 
chap. ist, p. 48) I rata of Smigrants ; and 
wherever those emi ts go—whether they go 
Gaeamed a or of choice—they form ene 
un streaming processions © 
founders of States, builders of nations 
when colonies are planted, States are founded, or 
nations built, labor is there the first and indig- 
pensable element, and it begins and proseoutes to 
the end its strife for freedom and power. 
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Xir The story of the Mother-in-Law, which has 
so deeply engaged the interest of a large portion 
of our readers, closes this week. 

Hip We have on hand several beautiful sketches 
from other gifted contributors. 


xr Mr. Bingham’s masterly speech, closed in 
this week’s paper, will be read with great atten- 


tion. 


¢r Next week we shall publish the admirable 
reply of Horace Mann to Daniel Webster, with 
the author’s latest corrections and additions. 








air We are sorry that we are constrained to 
allow so little room to valuable contributors, but 
it cannot be helped now. 


Ee 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


The Funeral Ceremonies of the late President 
were celebrated in this city last Saturday, in a 
very imposing style, and with many evidences of 
real grief. The city was shrouded in mourning, 
and all places of business were closed. Through- 
out the country, due honors are paid to the re- 
mains of the deceased. 


> -—- 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 


Announcing in a postscript last week the de- 
cease of General Taylor, we remarked that rare- 
ly had we recorded with more grief the death of 
any public man. We do not wish the remark to 
be misunderstood, and shall therefore avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to make a few general 
reflections upon the Administration of the late 
President, embracing specially a view of his pol- 
icy in relation to the Question of Slavery. 

The feelings of a partisan do not belong to our 
nature. Justice to political opponents is as sacred 
an article in our creed, as service to political 
friends. It costs us no more effort to award due 
praise to those who differ from us, than to those 
with whom we agree. Truth is the exclusive 
heritage of no organization. Good and evil are 
mingled in all parties. 

General Taylor was not above the average of 
his countrymen in intellectual capacity, or dig- 
nity of character ; and the range of his political 
knowledge was limited. But, his judgment was 
good, not liable, we think, to be perverted by any 
strong bias. In the selection of his Cabinet, he 
showed more sagacity, a clearer insight into hu- 
man character, than we had given him credit for. 
He was an honest, upright public man, national 
in his feelings, moderate in his views, sincerely 
anxious, we believe, to promote what he deemed 
the interests of his whole country. Though bred 
in the camp, he preferred peace to war, and gave 
ample evidence of his freedom from the spirit of 
aggression and conquest. That he was firm, and 
independent of all dictation, when he had made 
up his mind, we have never entertained a doubt. 


His Administration on the whole was one of 
which Americans have no reason to be ashamed. 
As a general fact, the Foreign Affairs of this 
country have been managed with spirit, wisdom, 
and dignity; and the conduct of the State De- 
partment under General Taylor affords no excep- 
tion. The nation never occupied a higher posi- 
tion abroad—a position secured by the promptness 
with which its dignity has been asserted ; the 
firmness with which its claims have been enforc- 
ed; the sagacity with which its interests have 
been provided for; the energy with which its 
neutrality has been maintained against a strong 
feeling which needed but little encouragement 


from high quarters, to provoke it to acts of gross 


spoliation on a friendly nation. 


But, there are things to be condemned, as well 
as things to be commended. General Taylor 
yielded too much to the proscriptive spirit of his 
party, in relation to office-holders. Many, we 
doubt not, were displaced for good cause, but 
many, we have reason to believe, fell victims to 


the spirit of party. 


His sanction given to the appointment of Mr. 
Hannegan, a man every way unfit to represent 
the honor of the nation abroad, and whose con- 
firmation in the Senate was effected in the most 
disreputable manner, was a blot on his Adminis- 


tration. 


Nor can we see any reason that could justify 
his toleration of Mr. Crawford, as a member of 


his Cabinet, when he knew that he was engaged 
in the prosecution of a large claim against the 
Government. That act brought discredit upon 
the whole Cabinet. 

In relation to the other Departments of the 


Government, there is little to be said. They have 


had neither time nor opportunity to signalize 
themselves in any respect. 

We come now to consider the policy of General 
Taylor in relation to the great Question of the 
Day—the subject of Slavery, and its extension. 
This policy has been denounced by slaveholders, 
as hostile to their rights, and advocated by North- 
ern Whigs as being all that Free Soil men could 
reasonably ask. On this assumption they raise 
a claim to the gratitude of the friends of freedom, 
and an imputation against the independent course 
of action pursued by Free Soil men in the last 
Presidential canvass. 


We shall examine the policy of General Tay- 


lor, its reasons and relations. If we admit that it 
is favorable now to the cause of Free Soil, it does 
not follow that it was thus favorable, when first 
proposed; or that the principle on which it was 
justified, was a safe one; or that the reasons 
which led to its adoption furnish ground for a 
claim on the gratitude of anti-slavery men; or 
that the course of action pursued by the Free 
Soil men in the last Presidential canvass was 
wrong or otherwise than beneficial. On the con- 
trary, we may show that the position taken by 
General Taylor was adopted from motives having 
no respect to the extension of the blessings of 
liberty ; that the principle upon which it was 
grounded is not sound or safe; that when origi- 
nally taken, it worked evil rather than good ; and 
that, if it favor now the Free Soil cause, it does 
80, not by virtue of its intrinsic merit, but by 
reason of a state things brought about by circum- 
stances under the control of a Higher Power, and 
by the independent action of the advocates of the 
Wilmot Proviso. 

Before the meeting of the Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia Conventions in 1848, the Public Senti- 
ment of the North in favor of the restriction of 
Slavery by positive law, was quite unanimous, 
and the Whig and Democratic organizations re- 
flected that Sentiment. Those Conventions, rep- 
resenting the two antagonist elements of the Ques- 
tion, Slavery and Freedom, succumbed to the 
former. The Democratic Convention of Balti- 
more repudiated the Wilmot Proviso, and select- 
ed a candidate identified with the opposing Prin- 
ciple of Non-Intervention. The Whig Conven- 
tion of Philadelphia, refused to sanction the Pro- 
ben and selected as its candidate, a man un- 
pledged on the subject, but, from his position and 
pr recon ns fairly presumed to be un- 
__It is needless to say that the acts of both Con- 
pe panes aay vP the unanimity of the North, 
and em e friends : 
in the South. of Slavery-Extension 

The policy of the Whig 
of evasion, and such became the poli of the par- 
ty, especially at the North. Had there men 
independent demonstration of the Free 
of that section, what could have restrained the 
downward tendency of a party acting with 4 
@ policy? The secession of three ht 


was that 


- cause of Freedom, kept alive the Wilmot-Proviso 
Sentiment of the free States, compelled the edi- 


on the ground of the defection of both from the | that hi 


tors and orators of the old parties in those States 
to maintain a profession of faith in that policy, 
and candidates for office to pledge themselves to 
its support. This secession, and the agitation 
from which it sprang and which it incréased, pro- 
duced another result, no less important. It col- 
ored the sentiments of the numerous emigrants 
then pouring from the States into Qalifornia, and 
they left us deeply imbued with the Free Soil 
feelings then so prevalent throughout the North. 

It was easy to understand that General Taylor, 
elected under these circumstances, coultl not over- 
look or disregard a sentiment which had exerted 
so much control over the politics of the country. 
Had there been no such agitation, his feelings as 
a large slaveholder, and his natural associations, 
would have inevitably led him to favor the policy 
of the organization of Territorial Governments 
without the Proviso. But, elected by a party, 
radically divided in opinion on this subject, 
elected because he was unpledged, and aware of 
the deep feeling in relation to it in both sections 
of the country, it became a necessity with him to 
strike out some line of action which should pre- 
serve his non-committal attitude. The policy of 
evasion had been adopted by the party at Phila- 
delphia—it must be continued. We do not be- 
lieve the President was anxious to extend Sla- 
very—it is folly to imagine that he wished to 
limit it. So far as we can learn, his eyes were 
never opened to the true nature or relations of 
the evil; and his great desire was to suppress, if 
possible, all controversy about it. His position 
was taken: Let Congress abstain from all action 
on the subject of the Territories, till they organ- 
ize themselves into States. In that act they can 
settle the Slavery Question for themselves, and let 
Congress acquiesce in the settlement, whatever 
it may be. Such was his position. It did not 
sanction the Wilmot Proviso—it did not condemn 
it—but it waived it. It showed no disposition to 
favor Slavery, none to favor Liberty; but its de- 
sign was to avoid agitation, and maigtain the 
harmony, consequently the power of the Whig 
party. It left Slavery free to push its claims; 
it left Freedom unprotected against aggression; 
it aimed to get round a difficulty without meet- 
ing it, without regard to the consequences as 
they might affect the cause of Freedom, with par- 
amount regard to results- upon the strength and 
stability of the Whig organization. 

Are we uncandid and illiberal, when we say 
that in these reasons we find nothing to warrant 
any claim upon the gratitude, approbation, or 
confidence of the Anti-Slavery men of the coun- 
try? But the position taken was made to rest 
upon a principle adverse to Free Soil doctrines— 
the principle that, no matter what the decision 
of the People of a Territory, acting spontane- 
ously in the organization of a form of State Gov- 
ernment, may be, whether for or against slavery, 
Congress is bound to acquiesce in it. Against 
this, the Whig party in several free States had 
taken an apparently firm stand, but acquiescence 
in the position assumed by the President, necessa- 
rily involved an abandonment of their proposed 
opposition to the admission of any more slave 
States. 

Finally, the policy when first adopted, worked 
evil, rather than good. It paralyzed the vitality 
of the Whig party in the free States, so far as 
Slavery was concerned ; it distracted its coun- 
sels; it put it out of its power to sustain with 
any efficiency the Wilmot Proviso. The Demo- 
cratic party in the same States suffered similar 
distraction. Hunkers, emboldened by the quasi 
apostacy of the Whigs, with new hope sought 
to regain their ascendency, and a large portion 
of the Democratic party, no longer fearing Whig 
competition for Anti-Slavery votes, retreated 
from their position. The first startling evidence 
the country had of the mischief wrought, was, 
the defeat of Mr. Root’s resolution, on the organi- 
zation of the House of Representatives, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Territories to report Ter- 
ritorial bills with the Wilmot Proviso. To that 
act, and the divided counsels of the Whig and 
Democratic parties in the free States, of which it 
was the evidence and the offspring, and which re- 
sulted unavoidably from the position taken by 
the President, we ascribe, to a great extent, the 
present overbearing attitude and aggressive de- 
mands of the slaveholders. They have taken 
courage from the weakness and division of the 
North. Much of what we have since seen in 
Congress of the feebleness and distraction of the 
non-slaveholding members, and of the violence 
and desperate purposes of the slaveholding, we 
trace to that cause. Had the Whigs and Demo- 
crats of the free States maintained inflexibly 
and unitedly their original position, the slave- 
holders would have become the supporters of the 
policy of General Taylor, for it is substantially 
the non-intervention ground which they once so 
earnestly insisted upon. But the easy virtue of 
their political brethren of the free States, in 
waiving the Proviso, has emboldened them to de- 
mand its sacrifice—and instead of Non-Interven- 
tion on the subject, they now virtually require 
Intervention, to open the way for the extension 
of Slavery. 

It will be observed that we have blamed, not 
so much General Taylor, as the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties. Having no principle on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, having been elected as the repre- 
sentative of the policy of evasion in relation to 
it, we are not surprised that he should have taken 
@ position in harmony with that policy. He did 
just what might have been expected from one 
occupying the attitude in which his friends had 
placed him. But this does not excuse them for 
having placed him in such an attitude, for having 
forced upon him such a party-necessity, nor does 
it excuse the Whigs and Democrats of the free 
States for their paltering course. Whatever 
General Taylor might feel himself justified in 
doing, their duty was plain, unmistakable—it 
was, to sustain without flinching the time-hon- 
ored policy of the Ordinance of 1787. 

By @ conjunction of events, brought about in 
part by natural causes under the direction of an 
overruling Providence, and in part by the Free 
Soil agitation in the country, the position of Gen- 
eral Taylor, taken for reasons having no respect 
to Slavery or Liberty; advocated on a principle 
unsound and unsafe, and which at first worked 
evil instead of good, has of late become favorable 
to the cause of Freedom. The discovery of the 
gold mines of California unsealed the fountains 
of emigration in the free States, adventurers from 
which hastened to California, and obtained a con- 
trolling influence there, before the slaveholders, 
encumbered with their lands and negroes, had 
time to strike their tents and set out. These free 
State emigrants carried with them Free Soil 
principles, just nourished by agitation into vigor- 
ous life. This event, and the frequent passage 
of the Wilmot Proviso through the House of 
Representatives, determined the institutions of 
California. When, encouraged by the Adminis- 
tration, she came to form a State Constitution, 
she naturally excluded slavery—without help or 
hindrance from the Administration. Encour- 
aged by the same influence, the People of New 
Mexico have also formed a State Constitution, 
excluding Slavery ; and the explanation of the latter 
policy is to be sought, not in any intimation from 
the Federal Executive, one way or the other, but 
in the existing laws of the People there, their 
habits, the example of California, and the Anti- 
Slavery agitation in the United States. The in- 
trinsic character of the position of General Tay- 
lor has not been changed by these events. It ig 
now precisely what it was when first broached in 
an article in the National Intelligencer, less than a 
year ago. He could not certainly foresee that, 
in the progress of events, his position, without 
changing, would become favorable to Freedom— 
and when it did, how could he, without self-deg- 
radation, without incurring universal contempt, 
and utterly distracting his party, revoke it? And 
yet, when we consider the exiacting tyranny of 
the Slave Power; that General Taylor was a 
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and the great Southern leader of the Whig party 
stood in open opposition to him, we cannot but 
award him praise for adhering firmly to his posi- 
tion. It was manly and honorable; and for this, 
and for the protection which we believe he fully 
resolved to extend to New Mexico, we honor his 
memory. x 

If this review of the conduct of the Whig and 
Democratic parties, and of the position of Gen- 
eral Taylor, be just, Free Soil men will stand 
before the world, justified for their inflexible ad- 
herence to the policy of Slavery Restriction by 
positive Law; and from the past they will de- 
rive new motives to continued Loyalty to Truth, 
and uniform obedience to the dictates of their 
own Consciences. 


GENERAL TAYLOR. 


Zachary Taylor, the second son of Richard 
Taylor, a colonel in the army of the Revolution, 
was born in Orange county, Virginia, November, 
1786, and died July 9, 1850, in his sixty-sixth 
year. 

His youth was passed among the pioneers of 
Kentucky, where his taste for military life, prob- 
ably inherited, was greatly stimulated. At the 
commencement of hostilities with Great Britain, 
he was appointed by President Jefferson, a lieu- 
tenant in the 7th regiment of infantry. 

During the war, he served under General Har- 
rison in his northwestern campaign against the 
Indians, and, having been promoted to a cap- 
taincy, was intrusted with the defence of Fort 
Harrison, with fifty men, half of them unfit for 
duty. A strong party of the Indians, under the 
Prophet, the brother of Tecumche, made a mid- 
night attack upon it, but he was prepared, and, 
after a battle which lasted till six o’clock in the 
morning, completely repulsed them. Soon after, 
he took a prominent part in the expedition under 
Major General Hopkins, against the Prophet’s 
town, and, on his return, found a letter from Pres- 
ident Madison conferring upon him a major’s 
brevet for his gallant defence of Fort Harrison. 

After the close of the war, he remained in the 
service in the West, till the year 1832, when he 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel. He was 
ordered to Florida, at an early stage of the Semi- 
nole war, and on the 25th of October, 1837, ina 
hard-fought battle at Okeechobee, routed the In- 
dians. For this he was honored with the brevet 
rank of brigadier general, and in 1838, was ap- 
pointed to succeed General Jesup in the com- 
mand of the forces in Forida. 

In 1841, he was ordered to Fort Gibson to take 
command of the second department; and on the 
17th of September, 1844, was directed to hold the 
troops between the Red River and the Sabine in 
readiness to march as might be indicated by the 
Chargé of the United States near Texas. In 
1845, his forces were concentrated at Corpus 
Christi. 

In obedience to orders, he planted his troops on 
the 29th of March, 1846, on the Rio Grande, op- 
posite Matamoras. Here Captain Thornton’s 
command was cut to pieces by the Mexican army ; 
and war was then declared by the Congress of 
the United States to exist. Next followed the 
victories of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
achieved by General Taylor, over forces outnum- 
bering his own. In the former, the Americans 
numbered 177 officers, and 2,111 men, against 
6,000 Mexicans; and in the latter, 173 officers, 
and 1,700 men, against more than 6,000 Mexicans. 

Soon after these battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May, he was breveted Major General in the 
United States Army. 

He next marched upon Monterey, arriving there 
on the 19th of September. He commenced an 
assault upon it, on the 21st, and on the 23d, was 
about carrying the city at the point of the bayo- 
net, when General Ampudia capitulated. His 
forces consisted of 425 officers, and 6,220 men. 
His artillery consisted of one 10-inch mortar, two 
24-pound howitzers, and four light field batteries 
of four guns—the mortar being the only piece 
serviceable for a siege. The town works were 
armed with forty-two pieces of vauuun, sud man- 
ned with a force of at least 7,000 troops of the 
line, and from 2,000 to 3,000 irregulars. 

We find him next advancing in the interior of 
Mexico, at the head of 5,400 men, not more than 
600 being regular troops. 


“Here he received intelligence that Santa Anna 
was advancing on him: and he fell back to Buena 
Vista—a strong position between Agua Nueva 
and Saltillo. On the 22d of February, the battle 
was commenced by Santa Anna, at the head of 
20,000 well-appointed soldiers. The particulars 
of this battle are familiar to all. It continued 
through the 23d; and, although General Tay- 
lor’s defeat seemed to be inevitable, yet he suc- 
ceeded by skill, and by the courage and devotion 
of his officers and men, in repulsing the over- 
whelming forces of the enemy, and throwing them 
back into a desert where thousands perished.” 


In 1847, General Taylor returned to the United 
States; in the spring of 1848, he was nominated 
by the Whigs as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, to which he was elected in November of 
the same year ; and on the 5th of March, 1849, he 
was inaugurated. Seventeen months thereafter, 
he who had passed unscathed through the perils 
of camp life for forty years, and escaped the man- 
ifold deaths of many an Indian and Mexican bat- 
tle-field, is suddenly stricken down by disease, 
and the grave closes over the remains of the 
weather-beaten soldier. 

“The campaigns of Mexico,” says the Albany 
Atlas, “made many famous names, but how many 
untimely graves? The seeds of glory were the 
seeds of death, to the gallant Worth, Gaines, 
Kearny, Duncan, Kirby, and to the illustrious 
Chief of all, who has now fallen. 


MR. FILLMORE. 


Millard Fillmore was born at Summer Hill, 
Cayuga county, New York, January 7th, 1800. 
The father, a farmer of narrow means, was able 
| to give his son only a limited school education- 
At fifteen, the youth was set to learn the trade of 
clothier ; at nineteen, he was induced by Judge 
Wood of Cayuga county to study law. In 1823, 
having been admitted to the bar, he removed to 
Aurora, to commence the practice of his profes- 
sion. He married, in 1826, Abigail, the daughter 
of Rev. Lemuel Powers, his present wife. In 
1829, he was elected to the Assembly of New 
York, in which he held a seat three years. In 
1832, he was elected to the 23d Congress; in 1836, 
he was again returned ; and, having been reélect- 
ed to the next Congress, was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. In 1844, 
being the Whig candidate for the office of Gov- 
ernor in New York, he was beaten by Silas 
Wright. In 1847, he was chosen Controller of 
the State; in 1848, Vice President of the United 
States; and in 1850, by the death of President 
Taylor, he became invested with the office of 
President. 

Mr. Fillmore is a man of fine presence, much 
dignity, and great amenity of manners. He is an 
amiable, excellent gentleman, and thus far, has 
been diligent, faithful, and efficient in the dis- 
charge of whatever public duties have devolved 
on him. His political principles are thoroughly 
Whig, and so far as we have any means of judging, 
his sentiments on the subject of slavery are such 
as are generally prevalent in the North. 

He takes the Presidential Chair at a period 
when great sagacity, boldness, and self-reliance, 
are required to discharge the duties pertaining to 
it’ Hitherto he has led a quiet life, with no other 
responsibilities than such as fall to the lot of a 
majority of public men. Unexpectedly he finds 
himself obliged to occupy a position from which, 
under present circumstances, the wisest and most 
daring statesman might shrink with distrust and 
trembling. 

At such a moment, counsellors are plenty. Po- 
litical friends and opponents volunteer a superfiu- 
ous amount of advice. He is admonished by some 
that the true way to save his country and glorify 
himself is, to select Daniel Webster for his chief 
minister, Henry Clay for his great Congressional 
leader, and the Compromise as the only measure 
for disposing of the slavery question. Possibly, 
he may be induced to believe that to abandon 
General Taylor’s line of policy is to secure the 











grateful support of the great body of the Whigs 
who 80 cordially sustained that policy ; and that, 
to put himself under the leadership of Messrs. 
Clay and Webster is to consult his own self- 
respect, independence, and usefulness. But we 
must confess ourselves skeptical on this point. 
Mr. Polk was rather younger in years than 
Mr. Fillmore, and his experience in public affairs, 
no greater. When nominated for the office of 
President, he was not so well known as Mr. Fill- 
more, and he went into the office with no more 
prestige or influence. The leaders of the party 
that elected him doubtless expected to find him 
malleable, and his political foes could hardly 
speak of him with respect. But, devoid as he was 
of genius or extraordinary ability, and laboring 
as he did under the great disadvantage of being 
comparatively unknown, he soon made himself the 
real head of his party, and even succeeded in 
compelling the codperation of his adversaries, in 
carrying forward the measures by which his Ad- 
ministration was signalized. And how happened 
this? He was his own master—he was not afraid 
to take the responsibility—he was able to say, 
I WILL. 

If Mr. Fillmore manifest the same governing 
power, the people will respect him, though some 
old politicians may hate him. 





for the National Era. 


ALL'S WELL! 


‘The clouds which rise with thunder slake 
Our thirsty soils with rain; 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 
Our very sins and follies make 
The love of God more plain; 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 
J. G. W. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT. 


The proceedings of Congress were interrupted 
last week by the death of the President of the 
United States. 

Tuesday, the 9th, Mr. Butler of South Carolina 
had obtained the floor, and was proceeding to 
make a speech against the Compromise bill, when 
Mr. Webster, with his permission, announced 
the mournful intelligence that the President was 
not expected to live. The Senate immediately 
adjourned. 

In the House, the same day, the House voted 
to reconsider the resolutions concerning the 
Galphin affair, and was considering an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Featherston, when Mr, 
Bayly of Virginia communicated information of 
the critical state of the President, and the House 
forthwith adjourned—the vote on the adjourn- 
ment being taken, (in bad taste, we think,) by 
yeas and nays. 

Wednesday, Mr. Fillmore, on whom had de- 
volved the office of President, sent a message to 
the Senate, announcing that he should no longer 
preside over that body; and he also communica- 
ted to both Houses intelligence of the death of 
General Taylor, proposing at the same time to be 
present at twelve o’clock, in the Hall of the House, 
to take the oath of office prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. 

A Joint Committee was appointed by both 
Houses to inform the President that they would 
be ready at that hour. Accordingly, at the time 





the House. 

The galleries were thronged with spectators, 
and every face wore a serious expression. In a 
short time, the President made his appearance, 
and (the Senators and Representatives rising) 
proceeded down the aisle, accompanied by the 
Joint Committee and themembers of the late Cab- 
inet, to the Clerk’s table, where he took his seat. 
The members resumed their seats ; and Mr. Fill- 
more rose, and in a clear, firm voice pronounced 
the oath of office administered by Chief Justice 
Cranch, as follows: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully ex- 
ecute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

He sat down a few moments, then rose, and 
departed from the Hall. At an intimation from 
the Secretary of the Senate, the members of that 
body next rose, and passed to their own Chamber, 
where they immediately organized. The whole 
ceremony occupied only a few minutes, but 
was exceedingly simple, yet impressive. 

Both Houses then received a message from the 
President, formally announcing the decease of the 
late President, and his willingness to concur in 
whatever measures they might deem becoming 
the melancholy occasion. The Speaker of the 
House, with a few neat remarks, laid the mes- 
sage before that body, and Mr. Conrad of Louisi- 
ana followed in a brief eulogium on the deceased, 
at the close of which he moved the usual resolu- 
tions for the appointment of a committee to meet 
a similar committee on the part of the Senate, for 
the purpose of devising suitable measures for 
doing honor to the memory of the late President. 
Appropriate speeches were then made by Mr. 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, Mr. Baker of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Bayly of Virginia, Mr. Hilliard of 
Alabama, Mr. John A. King of New York, Mr. 
McLane of Maryland, and Mr. Marshall of Ken- 
tucky ; after which, the resolutions were adopted, 
and the House adjourned. 

Similar ceremonies took place in the Senate, 
which was addressed by Mr. Downs of Louisiana, 
Mr. Webster of Massachusetts, Mr. Pearce of 
Maryland, Mr. King of Alabama, and Mr. Ber- 
rien of Georgia. 

Thursday, the Senate, on motion of Mr. Dickin- 
son of New York, (all things having been pre- 
viously arranged.) elected the Hon. Wm. A. King, 
Senator from Alabama, President pro tem. of the 
Senate; and also received the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to make arrangements for the 
Funeral of the President. A similar report was 
received in the House, and both Houses ad- 
journed till Saturday, when they again met, for 
the purpose of proceeding in procession to the 
President’s Mansion, to pay the last honor to the 
remains of its late inmate. 

Tue Democrats or Onto held a State Conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, July 4th, to nominate a 
candidate for member of the Board of Public 
Works. No resolutions were passed in favor of 
the Compromise, but the Convention adopted 
with unanimity the following: 

“ Resolved, That we hail with high satisfaction 
the action of the people of California and New 
Mexico, in the formation of Governments for them- 
selves, and we insist on their admission into the 


Union, with the Constitutions they have adopted, 
without delay.” 





Tur Nortu Srar, published by Frederick 
Douglass, formerly a slave in Maryland, is an 
honor to the colored people. We do not think 
his sentiments always just, or his measures al- 
ways expedient, but no one can help respecting 
the spirit and talent with which his paper is con- 
ducted, é 


Tue Liserty Men of New York, who declined 
uniting in the Free Soil movement of 1848, as- 
sembled in Convention at Syracuse in the early 
part of this month, and nominated the following 
ticket : 

For Governor—Wn. L. Cuartiy, of Albany. 
For Lieut. Governor—Jos. Piums, of Erie co. 
For Canal Commissioner—Joun C. Harrineton, 
of Oswego. 

For Prison Inspector—Davw Pivums, of Troy. 
We intend to give more of the proceedings in 
our next. 








Last Worps or Genrrat TaxLor—The fol- 
lowing are stated to be the last words of General 
Taylor : 

“T am ready for the summons. I heve endeay- 
ored to do my duty. Iam sorry to leave my old 





Tue ConsttrutionaL ConvENTION of Ohio has. 
adjourned to meet on the first Monday in De- 
cember next, at Cincinnati. 





appointed, the Senate proceeded to the Hall of 


x¢> In our last number some errors escaped no- 
tice, which our correspondent asks us to correct. 
In the article entitled “El! Dorado,” for “Chau- 
mong” read “ Chamouni,” for “in involuntary 
joy” read “an involuntary jig.” for “were a rel- 
ish” read “have,” &c. The extract from Bayard 
Taylor, on thesubject of Labor, commences at the 
sentence: “It will appear natural,” &c., and the 
passage preceding belongs to the reviewer. 

In “The Optimist,” for “the hundred pages 
of Steele Hazzlitt” read “the kindred pages of 
Steele Hazlett,” &c. 


———_s—. 


NEW MEXICO-ITS POPULATION. 


The timely movement of the people of New 
Mexico, by which they have placed themselves 
in the position of State sovereignty, enabling 
them to demand as their constitutional right ad- 
mission into the Union, on a footing of equality 
with the other States, seems to give entire satis- 
faction to all save the slavery-propagandists of 
the South and their allies at the North. The 
former class of opponents openly deny the right 
of the people of New Mexico to exclude slavery. 
The latter are not exactly prepared to take this 
ground, and are under the necessity of present- 
ing objections to the admission of the new State, 
drawn from the character of its population. Ac- 
cordingly we are told, by men professing to be 
the advocates of ultra democracy and the largest 
liberty, that the Indian and Mexican voters of 
New Mexico are unfit for political freedom, and 
the exercise of the rights of self-government. 

The delegate from New Mexico, H. N. Smith, 
estimates the population of the Territory in round 
numbers at 80,000. Of these, some 15,000 are 
the descendants of the Aztecs, the semi-civilized 
founders of those ancient cities, the ruins of 
which, scattered over Mexico, attest their original 
splendor and the skill of their artificers. They 
are the best farmers of New Mexico, living in 
compact villages, surrounded by fruit trees, gar- 
dens, and great fields of corn and melons. The 
report of Lieut. J. W. Abert, of his “Examina- 
tion of New Mexico, in the years 1846-47,” gives 
minute descriptions of some of the principal 
Pueblos or Indian towns. The houses are from 
two to three stories high, firmly constructed of 
sun-dried bricks, or rough stone, plastered with 
clay or the glittering white of selenite. Each vil- 
lage has its church, its padre, an alcalde, or chief 
magistrate. The inhabitants are industrious, 
peaceable, and kind-hearted. They are lovers of 
flowers and fruit trees, and Lieut. Abert says that 
he could at first sight distinguish an Indian from 
a Spanish town, by the green clump of trees 
which enclosed it. They raise large numbers 
of the common domestic fowls, and, like their Az- 
tec ancestors, have a fancy for taming -birds. In 
dress and appearance they scarcely suffer in com- 
parison with their Castilian neighbors. Col. Em- 
ory, in his report to the Secretary of War of his 
Explorations in New Mexico, gives the portrait 
of an Indian woman, painted from life, in the par- 
lor of the Indian alcalde of Isoletta. It is a pic- 
ture of remarkable beauty; the figure full and 
gracefully moulded, and the features delicately 
chiselled. ‘The women are very tolerable house- 
wives, and our officers, who during the late war 
had occasion to partake of their hospitality, speak 
of their well-loaded tables, their sponge-cakes, 
fine wheaten loaves, and domestic wines. 

These Pueblo Indians were the first to welcome 
the American troops to New Mexico. They dis- 
liked the Mexican rule, as it constantly reminded 
them of the days of the Conquest and the subju- 
gation of their ancestors. Colonel Emory does 
not hesitate to pronounce them “the best and 
most peaceable citizens of New Mexico.” It 
would certainly be a most ungrateful return to 
these people, if their State should be denied a 
placeinthe American Confederacy, on the ground 
that they are unworthy of the rights of citizen- 
ship. 

As to the Mexican or Spanish part of the popu- 
lation, they are, to say the least, quite as well 
fitted for the duties and responsibilities of State 
government, as the old inhabitants of Louis- 
iana and Florida, when those States were received 
into the Union. They are not an enterprising, 
hard-working people—the majority content them- 
selves with the simple necessaries of life—they 
have neither the thriftiness nor the shiftiness of 
Yankees. They have few books and no news- 
papers. Yet they are by no means deficient in 
the rudiments of education ; each village has its 
padre, more or less learned, and Lieut. Abert 
says it is rare to find a New Mexican boy or girl 
who is unable to read. Many of the old landed 
proprietors are wealthy, living in a style of rude 
magnificence; exhibiting upon their tables mas- 
sive silver plate, the product of New Mexican 
mines and the work of New Mexican artisans, 
and hanging their walls with mirrors and paint- 
ings. Their sons are educated in the United 
States or Mexico. Several have graduated at the 
St. Louis college. Someof their private residen- 
ces are spacious, and not without architectural 
pretension. That of Senor Ortero, at Peralta, 
has a front pertail or piazza of five bundred feet in 
length. At Peralta, Albuquerque, E] Paso, Padil- 
la, and Bernallilo, our officers found polite and in- 
telligent society. All classes are courteous and civil 
in their social intercourse ; crimes of the highest 
degree are unfrequent, but, as in all parts of 
Mexico, gaming isa prevalent vice. In thenorth- 
ern part of the Territory there is a good deal of 
intemperance, and the famous Taos whiskey is 
too freely used. Lower down, the light, delicious 
wines of El Paso are in common use. The 
Americans who visit them have the reputation of 
hard drinkers, and when Col. Emory, on one oc- 
casion, declined the proffer of a bottleof whiskey, 
the astonished Mexican exclaimed, “ What! no 
whiskey! Then you are no American !” 

To the restless, unsatisfied, grasping Anglo- 
Saxon, the careless ease and listlessness and simple 
pastoral habits of the New Mexicansare well cal- 
culated to awaken a feeling of contemptuous supe- 
riority on the part of theformer. But it may be a 
question, after all, whether the dolce fur niente, the 
quiet indifference of the one is not as productive 
of happiness as the goading irritability and ha- 
bitual unrest of the other. 

Every year, the tide of emigration setting to- 
wards us from the old world, brings to our shores 
the poor, the ignorant, and vicious, in numbers 
far greater than the entire population of New 
Mexico. These are incorporated into our body 

politic, and, in the new States and Territories, 
speedily become voters. We would not, if we 
could, close our ports against them, and refuse 
them an asylum in our broad territory. But who 
would not prefer to the refuse and squalid overplus 
of crowded European cities, and the annual dis- 
gorgements of their jails and work-houses, the qui- 
et, home-loving, and pastoral people of New Mex- 
ico, who for the last quarter of a century have exer- 
cised the rights of citizens of a republic, and 
whose insulated position, if it has deprived 
them in some measure of the benefits of the gen- 
eral progress of civilization, has at the same 
time preserved them from some of the worst 
vices which that civilization has carried in its 
train. 

But, as things are, what avail all facts and ar- 
guments on this point! Is it not manifest to the 
wisdom of this great Republic, in Congress assem- 
bled, that these New Mexicans are incapable of 
duly appreciating our cherished institutions, in- 
asmuch as they have prohibited forever domestic 
slavery ir their State.Constitution? ‘They have 
left out the key of thearch, they have rejected “the 
corner-stone of the republican edifice.” They 
need to wait yet longer in Territorial limbo— 
proselytes of the gate, tarriers at Jericho until 
the beard of their democracy has grown to cover 
the shame and folly of their anti-slavery par- 
tialities. Their task just now is plainly that 
which Senator Webster has assigned to Massa- 
chusetts. They must “ conquer their prejudices.” 
Whenever they shall have accomplished this, and 
are ready to present themselves at the door of the 
Union with a Constitution modelled after that of 
South Carolina, they will find their present op- 

ponents into chivalrous friends, 








ouliar institution] will prove as potent as the 
“open sesame” of Ali Baba did to to the Forty 
Thieves. J.G. W. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Mysrerizs or THree Cities : Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. By Augustine J. H. Duganne. The 
Petersons, Philadelphia. For sale by J. Shillington. 
This is, in some respects, a clever production, 

but written too much in the Ingraham and Lip- 

pard style for our entire approbation. We fear 
that Mr. Duganne is doing great injustice to his 
real poetical talent, and what has ever seemed to 

us his high moral sense, by countenancing a 

vitiated taste, in writing such books as the Secret 

Guilt, The Illegitimate, and the one before us— 

books whose very titles condemn them. 

One of two things may be assumed in regard to 
the writer who minutely investigatesand boldly un- 
veils the mysteries of vice and crime; if he knows 
by observation and experience that these things 
are true, he is scarcely fit society for us; if he 
imagines and misrepre-ents, we'll have none of 
him. * 








Norman Lesurz. A Tale by C.G.H. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. For sale by Farnham, Washington, D. C. 
This is a well-told and interesting story of the 
Reformation. ‘The scenes are laid at the Courts 
of Scotland, England, and France, in the sixteenth 
century. To prepossess our readers in favor of 
this historical romance we have but to say, that 
among its fine gallery of characters, are Mary of 
Guise, Mary of Scotland, Lady Jane Grey, Ed- 


ward VI, Catherine de Medicis, and John Knox. 
+ 





Tue Vate or Cepars: or, The Martyr. By Gface Aguilar. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. For sale as above. 

This is one of the best works of this gracefal. 
and popular writer. It is prefaced by an interest- 
ing memoir of the authoress, who died at Frank- 
fort about three years since. 

Grace Aguilar (a veal name, by the way,) was 
still youthful at the time of her death, and seems 
to have been a most beautiful and loveable char- 
acter. She was a Jewess, and, like the noble 
Rebecca of Scott, a firm and fervent believer in 
the grand and melancholy faith of her fathers. 
Miss Aguilar was of Spanish descent, though 
born in England. 

The Vale of Cedars is a romance of Spain, and 
the heroine is a Jewess; so the authoress proba- 
bly wrote con amore. * 





HELotse: or, The Unrevealed Secret. A Tale by Jalvi. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. For rale as above. 
Into this book we have as yet merely dipped— 
reading here and there a page of dialogue, or a 
bit of description. This much we like. The 
book Jocks interesting, decidedly; and we hope, 
ere long, to get time to do better justice to its 
merits—that is, if we find, on closer examination, 
that it has any. * 





Grezon’s Decuing AND Fatt: with Notes by Milman. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

Volume second of this neat, convenient, and 
cheap edition of a standard work, has been laid 
upon our table. Having noticed the work on the 
reception of the first volume, we need say nothing 
more now, than that it will be completed in six 
duodecimo volumes. 





Tue Dattons: or, Three Roais in Life. 
Lever. 


By Charles 
Published and for sale as above. 

We have received the second part. It is good 
reading, as might be expected, coming from the 
pen of Lever. 





IntTRopucTory Lessons on CHRISTIAN EvipENcES. Bos- 
ton: Crosby & Nicholls. 

This little work is designed to present in a 
simple, concise form, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of children, the evidences of Christianity. 
It is said to be the work of Archbishop Whate- 
ley, although it originally appeared in England 
anonymously. It is republished from the tenth 
English edition. 








Tue Prorgssor’s Lapy. The Harpers, New York. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 


This is one of Mary Howitt’s charming trans- 
lations, through which she is making us ac- 
quainted with the literature of Northern Europe. 
It is a delightful story by Berthold Auerbach. 





AnNvuAL Report OF THE AMERICAN AND ForgIGN ANTI- 
Stavsry Society. 1850. New York: W. Harned, 61 
John street. , 

A closely printed publication of more than 150 
pages. It chronicles in a very instructive way 
all the important events of the Anti-Slavery 
cause during the last year. Southern men who 
would obtain a just conception of the nature, 
workings, and results of the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment of the country, ought to procure a copy of 
this report. It is from the pen of the indefati- 
gable and philanthropic Lewis Tappan. 





Dictionary oF Mecnanics’ Encings Work anp Enot- 
NEERING. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. For sale by Farnham, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 


We have already repeatedly called attention 
to this work. The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth numbers have reached us. 


———_.—_—_—_ 


THE EXECUTIVE AND NEW MEXICO, 

As considerable anxiety prevails in the com- 
munity for authentic and exact information as to 
the action of the Administration on the New- 
Mexican question, we make the following state- 
ment: 

The Constitution of the State of New Mexico 
was received at Washington on Sunday, and at 
night a Cabinet meeting was held at the house of 
the Secretary of State. The President had been 
confined to his bed since the 4th inst., or the meet- 
ing would have taken place at the White House. 
A majority of the Cabinet manifested the deter- 
mination to stand by New Mexico and her ad- 
mission into the Union with her prescribed bound- 
aries, under all cireumstances and at al) hazards. 
This determination would probably have created 
the necessity for a slight reérganization of the 
Cabinet by the resignation of two of its members, 
even had the late President been spared us. Gen. 
Taylor had undisguisedly given his ultimatum to 
some Southern gentlemen who had called upon 
him in anticipation of the State of Texas march- 
ing troops into New Mexico to enforce her juris- 
diction over portions of that Territory. He was 
resolved to protect New Mexico with force, 
should it become necessary, without any regard 
to ulterior consequences. The military posts in 
that vicinity were to be strengthened, with a 
view to such an cmergency. 


FOREIGN ARRIVAL. 


Haxtrax Tetrerarnu Orrice, 
Thursday Morning, July 11, 1850. 

The Hibernia arrived at 6 o’clock this morning, 
and sailed at 714 o’clock—wind southeast. 

It is said that Gen. Narvaez has had a warm 
discussion with the Ambassador of the United 
States, in which he expressed the astonishment 
and regret of the Spanish Government that the 
Government of the United States had not prevent- 
ed the expedition of Lopez from being prepared 
in the States, but had allowed it to depart with 
the object of attacking Cuba. 

It is also reported that the Spanish Minister 
has addressed a warm remonstrance to Washing- 
ton, embodying the views-of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and that this note is not written in a very 
amicable spirit. 

The chief feature of the news of the week is the 
debate in the House of Commons relative to the 
policy of the Ministry on the Greek question, and 
the committing of the cowardly assault on the 
Queen by a man named Plato, formly an officer 
in the tenth Dragoons. The offence was commit- 
ted against Her Majesty in the following manner: 
Shortly after 6 o’clock, on Thursday evening, Her 
Majesty was leaving Cambridge House in a 
ny with Prince Albert, when from among the 
crowd assembled to witness her departure & man 
walked out with a walking-cane in his hand and 
made an assault on the person of Her Majesty. 
He struck her on the head and face repeatedly, 
but fortunately his blows took no effect beyond 
a demolition of her bonnet. The Queen appear- 
ed at the Italian Opera the same evening, where 
she was greeted with the most loyal and enthusi- | 
astic reception. The miscreant has been taken 
into custody, and has undergone an examination, 
at which he appeared perfectly sane, and it is 
said that he has been living in good circumstan- 


ces. 

Monday night, Mr. Roebuck brought for- 
Pe his commendatory motion relative to the 
policy of the Government on the Greek question. 
‘An exciting and very able debate was kept up 











both parties, till Friday, when a division was or- 
dered, and resulted in a majority of 46 for Minis- 
ters, in a House of 584. This vote is said not to be 
a fair index of the state of public feeling in Eng- 
land, as the deepest intrigues are on foot to com- 
pel the present Ministry to resign. Lord Pal- 
merston’s speech in vindication of his conduct ig 
said to have been especially brilliant. According 
to Mr. Gladstone, from the dark of one day to the 
dawn of another day, he madea gigantic intellcct. 
ual and physical effort. 

Through the kindness of Captain Long, of the 
Hibernia, we have a telegraphic despatch from 
London of Saturday morning, announcing the 
arrival of the Overland Mail, with Bombay dates 
of the 25:h of May. 

At Benares upwards of 1,000 persons have lost 
their lives by the explosion of a magazine-boat 
loaded with 3,000 barrels of gunpowder. A whole 
fleet of thirty boats were destroyed, and immense 
damage was done to the town near which the ex- 
plosion took place. 

Commercial advices represent business as very 
dull, The season is considered closed. No marine 
news reported. 


— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, June 27, 1850, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The exciting question, “how much money shall 
the Prince President get?” has been decided after 
a great deal of manceuvring of parties, and thou- 
sands of newspaper paragraphs. The President 
has got of course all he asked, and what is a lit- 
tle strange, more too. His first demand was for 
an increase of 2,400,000 francs, which added to 
his present salary would make just three millions 
But, out of this sum, he agreed to pay his own ex 
penses of every kind. His friends of the Assem- 
bly have imagined a cunning nominal reduction 
of the amount granted to 2,160,000 francs, but 
this does not include the expenses of keeping in 
order the Elysée or other palaces the President 
may see fitto inhabit. These expenses are left to 
the Minister of Public Works, who may make 
them as high as he pleases. They have already 
amounted to nearly a million. The Prince has now 
a snug place. He has a good salary, the privilege 
of giving in charity as much as he pleases, from 
twenty millions deposited in the Treasury for the 
purpose, that of taking game, fruits, and other 
products of the national domain, and that of in- 
habiting any palace he may think proper, and of 
ordering what repairs he may think proper, all at 
the public expense. Besides, he has the sweet 
assurance that the present Assembly will grant 
him more money, should he ask it. Louis Bona 
parte’s success has made nonsense of Shakspeare’s 
question, What’s in a name? It will never be 
asked again—for a name has changed the money- 
less adventurer of 1848, into a Prince President, 
with resources bounded only by the credit of the 
great French nation. 

The effect on the people of the late discussion 
will be to cure it of its stupid admiration for the 
name of Bonaparte. Stupid, I say—for what did 
the great Emperor do to compensate his country 
for the lives of two millions of her children, for 
the destruction of her commerce, and the perver- 
sion of her sentiment of patriotism? It may be 
affirmed of Napoleon, that not a single one of his 
political combinations was ever strong enough to 
stand before a breath of wind. His part in the 
code which goes by his name was too insignificant 
to entitle him to praise for it. In short, “the 
thunderbolt in war” was a most energetic, in- 
defatigable, and short-sighted dictator in time of 
peace. He has bequeathed to France several 
disagreeuble legacies, and among them his nephew. 
But the latter will satisfy France with the race, 
and the Napoleon family will be treated, as Plato 
said he would treat poets in his republic—crown 
them with laurels, and conduct them politely to 
the frontier. 

The vote was a close one. A majority of forty- 
six was a poor triumph for the Executive. But 
there was no danger of his losing, for the Legiti- 
mist party held the balance of power, and divided 
so as to permit the bill to pass by a small majority. 
The object of all the old parties was to discredit 








the President before the people ; in this they have 
succeeded perfectly. 

A short and decorous debate preceded the vote. 
The opposition was not as noisy as usual. Gen- 
eral Changarnier interposed at the last moment 
in a vigorous speech in favor of the bill, exhorting 
the Assembly to give nobly, and simply what was 
asked. This speech afforded a pretext to mem- 
bers to vote for the bill. Some pretended to see 
in ita menace of civil war, others of a resigna- 
tion of the President, and others of Changarnier’s 
determination to put his sword at the service of 
the President in the case of a refusal by the 
Assembly. Since the vote, the Orleanist and 
Legitimist papers have reiterated that their par- 
ties would have voted in mass against the bill, if 
it had not been for the speech of General Chan- 
garnier, who condescended to protect the Presi- 
dent in this money affair. The organs of the 
Elysée do not accept this interpetation, but claim 
that the Assembly has granted a civil list to Louis 
Bonaparte as it did to Louis Philippe. 

M. Fould, the Minister who presented the bill 
and said Louis Napoleon was the “ second Provi- 
dence” of France, had reason to be emphatic; for 
it appears he had volunteered to take up Louis 
Napoleon’s outstanding bills to the amount of 
twelve hundred thousand francs. But he could 
afford very well to lose this sum, for his banking 
house is very wealthy, and makes immense profits 
in speculations at the Exchange. 

One of the stormiest debates of the Assembly 
took place yesterday in relation to another money 
affair. The Minister of Public Works has been 
spending nearly four millions without being 
authorized by law. For instance, more than 
36,000 francs on the Assembly Hall, nearly 
72,000 to prepare a hall in which the ceremony 
ot taking the oath of the judges to the Constitu 
tion might be performed, and nearly 606 000 to fit 
up the Elysée for the reception of the President. 
The rest has been spent in beautifying various 
palaces, which were good enough for Louis Phil- 
ippe, but not for the Republic. The Minister had 
never thought worth while to ask the consent of 
the Assembly to these expenses. In America, 
we should say that this was a dilapidation of the 
public funds, leaving Galphin claims in the shade; 
but the Assembly thought it all right, and sanc- 
tioned it after an impassioned debate of more than 
three hours. All parties were violent, noisy, and 
insulting, but, as usual, the weaker party went to 
the wall. Several members of the opposition, and, 
among them, M. Emile de Girardin, were called 
to order, and M. Valentin was called to order, 
censured, suspended for three days, deprived of 
half a month’s pay, and, to annihilate him, the 
Government will post up, at his expense, in his 
district, a thousand placards announcing his dis- 
grace to the public. His offence was telling M. 
Dupin, that model of partiality in the Speaker’s 
chair, that it was unbecoming in him to call out, 
in a public sitting, to the Right. “Let them 
(the Left) alone until their interruptions assume 
their ordinary character !” 

Since the name of M. de Girardin has been 
mentioned, I will add that his entrance into the 
Assembly has been the signal for new attacks 
on him. Newspaper paragraphs and abusive 
pamphlets are rained on his devoted head. These 
are all owing to the pen or agency of M. de For- 
cade, a gentleman attached to the editorial corps 
of La Patrie, and liberally salaried to write down 
M. de Girardin. Forcade does scarcely anything 
else, but Girardin appears to care as little for his 
attacks ag Gulliver did for the arrows of his 
Lilliputian assailants. A report says that the 
new member has had his card struck off with his 
title in fall, and the addition of the words, “ Last 
choice of Universal Suffrage.” 

The other proceedings of the Assembly would 
not be interesting to your readers. Last week, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs announced the con- 
clusion of the Greek difficulty on the basis of the 
acceptation of the treaty of London, for all stipu- 
lations not yet performed. This ends the come- 
dy which has been played off by the French Cab- 
inet, partly to divert public attention from the 
electoral law, and partly to pave the way to an 
open alliance with Russia, and the overthrow of 
the Whig ministry in England. We must admit 
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parts pretty well. The particulars of the Greek 
difficulty have not been discussed in this corres- 
pondence, because they were of no importance. 
Your readers cared little about knowing the value 
of M. Pacifico’s frying-pans. The connection of 
the Greek question with the general policy of 
European Powers, and the bearings of the law of 
nations on the doctrine asserted by England, are 
the points which merited attention, and these have 
been discussed. P ; sai i 

The miraculous change in Louis Philippe’s 
health, predicted two weeks ag0, has not failed to 
take place. MM. Thiers, Guizot, Duchatel, and 
the other pious pilgrims to the bedside of their 
dying master, were received by him with great 
affection. Their presence restored him to perfect 
health. The particulars of the visit of M. Thiers 
have transpired, through the friends of that 
adroit gentleman. Louis Philippe rose to receive 
him, threw his arms about his neck, kissed him, 

and wept. For some minutes, he was unable to 
speak. After this affecting scene, which must 
have melted into tears the hardened pilgrim him- 
self, though he doesn’t own it, the two drew their 
chairs up close together, and conferred on what 
was best to be done for France. The ex-King 
thought that “the safety of France lay in the 
fusion of the two branches of the house of Bour- 
bon, and the union of all the monarchical par- 
ties.” M. Thiers says that he agreed in this with 
him, but thought the time not yet come. The 
King replied, that something should be done to 
“hasten the coming of the time” But M. Thiers 
thought not. Such is M. Thiers’s own account 
of the interview. The public thinks that this 
Congress of St. Leonard was held to negotiate the 
union of the two branches, but are quite in the 
durk as to what was done. This negotiation is no 
doubt in progress, but it will take some time to 
arrange the share of the spoils to fall te the lot of 
each one of the princes concerned. When they 
are all satisfied, France will have something to 
say in the matter. But the Orleanists are strain- 
ing every nerve to get things ready for the advent 
of a prince—disarming the people, keeping up 
heavy budgets, and granting civil lists. : 

In'a few weeks, the Assembly will be adjourn- 
ed for a month or two of the hot weather, and 
there may be a dearth of political news, But do 
not imagine there will be a cessation of political 
activity. The royalist parties are now discussing 
the propriety of making an effort in the Depart- 
mental Councils to get these bodies to petition for 
the instant revision of the Constitution. It is 
probable this will be attempted, for the present 
members of the Assembly dread going before the 
people for another election. Now is the time to 
act. If the Councils are not made to speak this 
year, next year it will be too late. The fatal 
1852 will come upon them before they are aware, 
and the popular indignation sweep them from 
their posts. Last year, M. Dufaure was in power, 
and prevented any movement in the Councils; 
this, M. Baroche favors the movement, and will 
forward it as much as possible. The intrigues of 
party are becoming more active than ever. Im- 
pediment after impediment to a restoration has 
been removed. The law against the press will be 
passed shortly, and then the coast will be entirely 
clear. The year 1852 is the turning point of 
French history. That once safely passed, France 
will be on the high road to republicanism. 

The New York papers and your London ex- 
changes will bring you the scurrilous attack of 
Le Constitutionnel on the United States, and a 
more moderate one of L’ Assemblée Nationale. As 
both these papers are organs of the Administra- 
tion, the articles may indicate the position France 
intends to take in the negotiations of the United 
States with Spain in relation to the 103 prisoners 
of the Lopez expedition. The first-named sheet 
calls us pirates and protectors of bucaneers, and 
calls on all civilized nations to join in putting an 
end to the state of things which now exists. The 
United States, it says, permits gangs of pirates to 
organize themselves in her boundaries, for the 
robbery of other nations; and when the latter 
remonstrate, our Executive says he regrets it, but 
can do nothing, nor will he permit anything to 
be done, to prevent the organization. And if any 
of the bucaneers are captured, quick, our Govern- 
ment claims them as her citizens. The same arti- 
cle speaks of our statesmen at Washington as not 
having intelligence enough to understand the 
bearings of such aclaim, and calls our Govern- 
ment a “fantastic” one. You need not be sur- 
prised if France and England should both protest 
against the claim of the United States. The 
feeling in high quarters here is decidedly unfa- 
yorable tous. And if M. Lopez and his friends 
think they can wrest Cuba from the Spanish 
Crown, they should take into their calculation 
the fact that the forces of both England and 
France will probably be employed against them. 
No; the time for Cuba is not yet. We ought to 
have that island, which commands the mouth of 
our Gulf, but we must have free institutions first, 
and be strong enough to maintain ourselves in 
diplomacy or on the high seas against the com- 
bined navies of Europe. The People of the Uni- 
ted States are apt to forget that they are looked 
on with jealousy by all the Governments of Eu- 
rope, and with dislike and contempt by the privi- 
leged classes, who see in the growth of the United 
States a future powerful ally of the spirit of in- 
subordination in Europe. Our remoteness and 
our scrupulous abstinence from taking sides in 
European politics have saved us heretofore. But 
our connection with European politics has com- 
menced, and cannot be broken off. Steam and 
commerce have brought Europe and America to- 
gether; our country is the asylum of the oppress- 
ed of the Old World; our territory is immense, 
and invites emigration from Europe; and if we 
don’t free the slaves of our own country, we sym- 
pathize with the oppressed in foreign lands, and, 
if they are of the orthodox complexion, receive 
them with a hearty welcome. We must then rec- 
oncile ourselves to having hard rubs with the 
European Governments, and we may have one of 
them in the present difficulty with Spain. 

What makes the article more significative is, 
that it was written by Granier de Cassagnac, an 
able man, formerly supporter of the Guizot Min- 
istry, but who is now handsomely pensioned by 
Louis Bonaparte to sustain his cause. He is said 
to receive his inspiration directly from the Elysée, 
and to write only on subjects suggested to him. If 
this be the case, the article may be looked on as 
embodying the views of M. Louis Bonaparte him- 
self. M. Cassagnac is what is called “a valuable 
friend” M. Guizot set up a newspaper for him, 
called L’ Epoque, and the friends of the Minister 
subscribed for a million of stock. The paper 
broke down, owing to the extravagance of its di- 
rectors, who lived like princes, and gave as good 
dinners as the President himself. It injured the 
cause of Louis Philippe by its violence. M. Cas- 
sagnac figured in one of the diegraceful affairs of 
dilapidation of the public funds so common in the 
latter part of the reign of Louis Philippe. It 
seems that M. Duchatel, then Minister of the In- 
terior, not willing to give Cassagnac a hundred 
thousand francs out of the treasury, as a bonus for 
his services, presented him the direction of one of 
the principal theatres, which M. Cassagnac sold, 
the same day, for the above sum. Half of the 
money was paid down, and a note given for the 
other half. Time sped on, and the purchaser re- 
fused to pay the note, not believing that Cassag- 
nac would have the effrontry to sue on it, and 
bring the affair before the public. He was mis- 
taken. The whole affair came before a jury, and 
Cassagnac was forced to explain how and why M. 
Duchatel gave him the direction. He recovered 
his money, and M. Duchatel kept his post, spite 

of the attacks of the opposition. This little his- 
tory throws a flood of light on the corruptions of 
that Court. When the Revolution came, M. Cas- 
Sagnac retired for a little while from public view, 
but he soon returned, and offered his pen to the 
highest bidder. There are many like him in the 
Parisian press—men of talent, who will edit you, 
With equal spirit, a Government or an opposition 
paper. They are the Swiss mercenaries of Gov- 
ernments. Such is the man chosen by Louis 
Napoleon to advocate his cause in the Constitu- 
ttonnel, 

The local news of Paris is not very interesting 
this week. Arrests are going on as usual, and 
the Government press insists every morning that 
an important conspiracy has been discovered 
Somewhere. But their assertions have ceased to 
interest the public, as the prisoners are always 
Set free after a few days’ detention. An editor has 
been condemned this week to four years’ impris- 
Cnment and ten thousand franes fine, for some 
article which the public had quite forgotten. 


The case of Libri, an eminent literary man and 
member of the Institute, has just been tried. The 
Case made a good deal of noise in 1848. Libri 
availed himself of the free access given him to the 
public libraries, to steal the valuable works and 
Manuscripts. His depredations were complained 
of as early as 1845; but, as he was a fast friend 
of the Government, they were winked at. Just 
after the February Revolation, Libri got warning 
of what was coming, and fied. The Provisory 
Government ordered his house to be searched. and 
found in it books and manuscripts to the value of 
six hundred thousand franes. Libri got safe into 
England, where he published a book to defend 
himself. He did not deny — the books, but 
Claimed that, as member of the Institute, one of 
his privileges was to take books from the public 
libraries. As for those he had sold to libraries in 
Eng’ Germany, and Italy, he had done 
to sell them, but had only followed the example of 
hundreds of other eminent men in France and 
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Raveaux did not permit his removal. Spite of 
this, the prefect ordered him to quit Strasbourg 
immediately, and sent him to the frontier, es- 
corted by the gendarmerie. 

The postage is to be increased here on the ist 
July. Instead of 4 and 8 gous, it is to be 5 and 
10. We have the same heavy rates of postage 
to pay for American letters and newspapers. 
Those sent by the new line of American steam 
vessels, and pre-paid in America, cost just as much 
in Paris as those sent by the English boats, and 
not pre-paid. This is a sharp trick played on us 
by Johnny Bull, who isa deal “cuter” than his 
Yankee son Jonathan Our legation here is at- 
tempting to remedy this matter. oo 

M. Lamartine has sailed for his possessions 10 


colony on them: The Sultan has made a similar 
grant of land to the Italian Princess, Belgiojoso, 
for the benefit of the Italian exiles. The land 
lies on the Gulf of Nicomedia. 

Catholic miracles continue to multiply. The 
one at Fazombrone takes the palm this week. A 
bust of the Holy Virgin frowned and ecowled at 
a skeptic, and the poor fellow was so terrified that 
hefelldown on his knees and took to praying. 
Five priests certify to the fact, and compare the 
skeptic to Saul of Tarsus. Are the United 
States favored in this way ? 

The news from Rome is unimportant. That 
from Germany is that the Constituent Assembly 
of Hamburg and the Chambers of the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin have been dissolved. In 
Belgium there is some excitement about the re- 
cent attack of the Pope on the Legislature of that 
country, and the sudden reduction by Holland of 
the value of coins of five and ten florins. Spain 
is waiting tranquilly, for the birth of an heir pre- 
sumptive. The Spanish General Cabrera has 
married Miss Coutts, the richest lady in Europe. 

Adieu. W. 





FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


Sr. Antuony Fats, June 8, 1850, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I owe you an apology for my delay in writing ; 
but the numerous cares, duties, and labors neces- 
sarily attendant on a settlement in a new country, 
will, I trust, excuse me from the charge of neg- 
lect. The experience of the past winter and 
spring has served to render me still better satis- 
fied with the country I have chosen for my home. 
Though the winter was somewhat colder than I 
had been accustomed to, it was uniform, and far 
more pleasant than the frequent changes and 
damp atmosphere of a warmer climate. And then 
the cold weather of winter is more than compen- 
sated by the uniform mildness and warmth of 
summer. Since the last snow had disappeared in 
this vicinity, there have been snows a foot and a 
half deep in various parts of New England and 
New York; and we learn that in central New York 
they had a snow storm, and ice frozen to the thick- 
ness of window glass, on the 18th of May, while we 
have had no frosts since the 8th of May, and then 
avery light one. Yet the season is said to be later 
here than it was last year. On the 8th of June, 
last year, they had, in this vicinity, ripe straw- 
berries in great abundance; but now they are 
just beginning to ripen. The prairies in some 
places are literally covered with them. 

During the month of May, the weather was 
quite dry, and vegetation came forward but slowly. 
Since the first of June, however, we have had 
frequent showers, and the growth of every kind 
of vegetation has been truly astonishing. 1 never 
saw such rapidity of growth in any country. 
Crops of all kinds look well; and the country, 
as a whole, presents the most lovely appearance 
imaginable. 

We have had several steamboat arrivals at this 
village the present season, which has demonstra- 
ted the practicability of steamboat navigation to 
within a quarter of a mile of the Falls. Others 
are expected soon, and it will be but a short time 
before the boats from below will come to the Falls 
as regularly as they now do to St. Paul. 

The up-river steamboat Governor Ramsay, 
which was built at this place the last winter, is 
now completed, and is making her regular trips 
twice a week to Sunk Rapids, a distance of nine- 
ty-five miles by the river. The scenery along the 
banks, for the whole distance, is beautiful beyond 
description. In a state of nature, as it is, with- 
out buildings, fences, or cultivated fields, it will 
even now compare well with the far-famed beauty 
of the Hudson. It is rapidly filling up, too, with 
actual settlers. There is considerable prairie 
already broken along the river, and several thou- 
sand acres more will be broken during the sum- 
mer. On our return froma recent trip to Sauk 
Rapids, we had, as fellow-passengers on board the 
Governor Ramsay, near a hundred Chippewa 
chiefs and warriors, who, at the request of the 
Governor, were coming down to Fort Snelling, 
to meet the Sioux in council, and form a treaty 
of peace. During the passage, they painted them- 
selves, as if for battle,and held their war-dance 
on the boat. There isa great deal of hostile feeling 
between the two nations, and there is some doubt 
whether a treaty can be concluded between them. 
But the hostility of these tribes to each other has 
little to do with the security of tige whites. Nei- 
ther tribe is hostile to our people; and should 
they become so, it would take but little time to 
quiet them. y 

The immigration to the Territory has fully 
equalled our expectations. The number of dwell- 
ings in this village has nearly doubled since the 
opening of navigation. The lumber mills have 
four saws running day and night, besides circular 
saws for shingles and laths; yet they are unable 
to supply the home market. Much the largest 
share ofthis timber is used in this village, and 
none of it goes below St. Paul. Farmers are set- 
tling the country around us quite rapidly, and 
mechanics of all kinds are coming. 

If the farmers at the East knew of the facili- 
ties and inducements to farming in this Terri- 
tory, they would be on here in great numbers. 
There is no part of the Union where the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is better rewarded than in Min- 
nesota, and it is equally adapted to grazing. 
Several dairymen in Vermont have written to 
know whether this country is adapted to their 
business. 1 would take this opportunity of 
saying to all such, that Minnesota is as much 
better adapted to grazing than Vermont as 
it is easier of cultivation—and for the rea- 
sons I have before given. Farmers who have 
large stocks can easily find farms here at Gov- 
ernment price, which in a state of nature will 
furnish all the meadow and pasture they need, 
together with land for tillage, that only needs the 
plough to prepare it for cultivation ; and all this 
with a tolerable supply of timber for fencing and 
fuel. And then the products of a dairy here will 
bring them at least twice as much as in the State 
of Vermont. Other kinds of farming are equally 
profitable. 

June 20th. The council of the Sioux and Chip- 
pewas was quite an imposing affair. The Goy- 
ernor presided over their deliberations with a 
mildness and dignity becoming the occasion. On 
one side were about one hundred Chippewas, and 
on the other near four hundred Sioux. The 
council continued several days, and closed with- 
out a treaty being formed. The Chippewas have 
conducted themselves throughout the whole af- 
fair with so much propriety and good sense that 
they have enlisted most of the whites on their 
side. A little incident occurred during the coun- 
cil that did much to produce this result. The 








ladies in attendance had been seated partly in 
front of the Sioux, who from this circumstance 
took offence, and left the council. The Governor 
sent to inquire the cause of their abrupt depar- 
ture, and was informed that they “had come to 
hold a council with the Chippewas,” and that, 
“if the white women were to share in it, they 
would leave.” At this, “ Hole-in-the-day,” the 
young chief of the Chippewas, smiled, and very 
politely invited the ladies to take seats on their 
side. This little exhibition of tact and good feel- 
ing secured to the young chief and his people a 
friendly greeting from the ladies, and the good 
wishes of all the whites; while the Sioux only 
gained by their rudeness a sharp rebuke from 
the Governor. 

The Chippewas presented a written statement 
of their grievances, and demanded pecuniary sat- 
isfaction from the Sioux to the amount of more 
than $27,000. To this the Sioux would not ac- 
cede, and so the matter is referred to the Gov- 
concent at Washington to decide and settle for 
them. 

The weather continues extremely warm, but is 
rendered tolerable by occasional showers. Vege- 
tation comes forward with great rapidity. The 
river is now quite high, it being what is called 
the “June rise” This affords a fine opportu- 
nity for navigation above the Falls, and is being 
eagerly improved ; for unless the channel is clear- 
ed in some places, it will be difficult to navigate 
in low water, 

Immigration continues steady apd uniform. 
Every boat from below comes well loaded with 
passengers, and a share of them come to 
vyemain. Cattle and horses are brought up the 
river in considerable numbers, and can be bought 
almost as cheap as in Illinois; grain and all 


kinds of farming produce are much higher, 
Piping wenaile of good quality are to be had 
at reasonable prices. 

The politics of the Territory, are at present in 
an unsettled state. Some 
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not be terrified beyond measure at the threats of 
slaveholders. The people of this Territory, as a 
general thing, are lovers of freedom, and many 
of them are watching with intense interest the 
progress of the present struggle at Washington. 
Can it be possible that in the light of this age our 
nati ey is to commit itself to the propagation of sla- 
very 

June 29 For a few days past some of our inhabit- 
ants have been alarmed by reports of difficulties 
with the Indians ; and although there is, in my opin 
ion, no ground for apprehension, yet reports of 
this nature grow so rapidly in travelling East, 
that it is of some importance to have them ac- 
companied by a simple statement of the facts. 

The circumstances, as I have them, are these : 
A tavern keeper at Sauk Rapids, by the name of 
Potter, had been selling liquor to the Indians, 
although this is strictly prohibited by law. Last 
Sunday, a negro purchased of Mr. Potter two 
quarts of whiskey, and carried it away ; he after- 
wards returned and purchased more. There is 
no doubt that he sold it to the Winnebagoes, 
from the fact that about thirty of them soon came 
to Potter’s, in a state of intoxication, and de- 
manded more whiskey. This being refused, a 
fight soon followed, in which several of the In- 
dians who were in the house were put out, and the 
door fastened. The Indians then attacked the 
house, and Potter fired on them from the inside 
several times, killing one Indian and mortally 
wounding another. Two white men, who by ac- 
cident were shut out of the house with the In- 
dians, came near being killed by them. One of 
them had his left arm and hand badly broken, 
and his other arm badly wounded with a knife. 
The other received seven wounds upon the head, 
but none of them very severe. Potter and the 
wounded men took a canoe, about sundown, and 
arrived at this place early in the forenoon of the 
next day, having come a distance of ninety-five 
miles. The Indians are very much exasperated 
against Potter, and will undoubtedly shoot him 
on the first opportunity. But there is no danger 
to any others. The whole affair isthe effect of 
whiskey which Potter furnished, well knowing 
that it would go to the Indians, as that is a very 
common way for them to obtain it. Many of our 
citizens are disposed to leave Potter and the In- 
dians to settle the difficulty between themselves. 
Yet Potter has his friends, and a volunteer com- 
pany of fifty or sixty has been raised in St. Paul, 
who are now on their way to Sauk Rapids; but 
there is very little probability of a fight with the 
Indians. 

‘The steamer Anthony Wayne was here at the 
Falls on Thursday last, with a pleasure party 
from St. Louis. Two other boats are expected 
on the Fourth of July. There are seven boats 
that make their trips regularly to St. Paul, and 
all seem to be doing a good business.. Immigra- 
tion is increasing. 

Should there be any further trouble between 
the Indians and the whiskey traders, I will keep 
you advised of it. Yours, —- 





From the Saturday Evening Post 


LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Wasuineton, June 29, 1850. 


GentLemen: The proceedings of Congress for 
the week past have heen interesting, but not 
highly exciting in character. Next week will 
probably come “ the tug of war” on the Compro- 
mice Bill. 

On Monday and Tuesday, Mr. Soulé addressed 
the Senate at length, on his amendment. The 
exordium of his speech was, I should say, rather 
upfortunate. It was not conceived ina spirit of 
remarkable kindness, or modesty, to say the least. 
He indulged rather freely in censures and ser- 
casms on certain principles and sentiments pre- 
vailing throughout a large portion of his adopted 
country. and honestly and firmly advocated by 
some of the ablest and most honorable members 
of that Senate, to which he has been exalted 
through the very spirit of liberty and toleration 
which he seems himself to lack and disregard— 
and where he stands as an alien and an anomaly. 
He was not even complaisant and complimentary 
enough to call the sentiment of the North “a 
mistaken philanthropy, doing more honor to the 
heart than the head,” but contemptuously pro- 
nounced it “a blind fanaticism.” 

The style of this speaker is dramatic in a high 
degree; his attitudes are full of artistic elegance 
and grace, and some Of his tones, looks, and ges- 
tures, would have done honor to Talma. Hisis a 
peculiarly French style of speaking—brilliant 
and striking, but lacking, I think, the higher es- 
sentials of oratory. Mr. Soulé has neither the 
ponderous argument, and calm, luminous reason- 
ing of Webster—nor the mighty will, now bold 
and imperious, now irresistibly persuasive—the 
inspiring, subduing, overmastering eloquence of 
Clay—nor yet the varied, powerful, impassioned 
oratory of Corwin. But, as I said, it is dramatic, 
and is better suited to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, than to a Senate whose members, in 
their honor be it said, are, with few exceptions, 
marked by true Anglo-Saxon simplicity, earnest- 
ness, Vigor, and solidity. 

On Wednesday, Judge Douglas of Illinois re- 
plied to Mr. Soulé in a most masterly manner, it 
is thought. He was evidently perfectly as:ured 
and fortified on all the points at issue. Judge 
Douglas is a strong man, I should say, in more 
respects than one, for though of slight person, he 
looks vigorous, and there is much of fire and res- 
olution in his fine dark eye. It is rare to see 
such an amount of spirit and energy packed into 
so small a compass. 

* * * * * * * * 

On Thursday, we listened to a long and most 
peculiar speech from the lately appointed succes- 
sor to Mr. Calhoun. This was a powerful dose 
of the extremest South Carolina ultraism. The 
honorable Senator arose under the shadow of the 
greatness of his predecessor—feeling on his 
shoulders more the burden of his nullification, 
than the mantle of his inspiration. He seemed 
haunted by the shade of departed genius—to fear 
that the spectre-eye was upon him, the spectre- 
ear listening for his words; a groundless appre- 
hension, it is to be hoped, as the soul of the ora- 
tor was just then, probably, anywhere else than 
in tne Senate Chamber. 

I have heard, somewhere and sometime, a little 
story of a certain black-bird, who, while leading 
a retired, pastoral life among the meadows and 
corn-fields, beheld, one day, a gallant old eagle 
brought down by the swift shaft of a remorseless 
archer, from his eyry on a high perilous peak, 
overlooking sea and land. When the black-bird 
saw that lofty place all vacant and desolate, he 
resolved he would ascend thither, and, though he 
could not fli, he would patriotically occupy the 
storm-tossed eyry, till the coming of another of 
the right regal race. The fable goes on to say 
that when there came on such tempests as were 
wont to call forth the loud, defying scream of the 
grand old eagle, then the black-bird, rising with 
ruffled feathers, would look forth boldly from his 
huge eyry, and do his best in a shrill, menacing 
whistle, which would pierce for a short space into 
the darkness and the tumult, there to be cried 
down by the winds, and drowned by the waves in 
their horse dashing. Yet it certainly was a brave 
and laudable effort on the part of the black-bird 
to whistle at all under such circumstances. But 
pray pardon this lengthy and utterly irrelevant 
digression. : 

The new Senator from Soath Carolina was fol- 
lowed by General Foote of Mississippi, who gave 
us a fine specimen of his most passionate style, 
and Mr. Butler of South Carolina, whose manner 
of speaking I admire for its energy and clearness. 
Mr. Davis of Mississippi also spoke, at great 
length, and in a violent, unconciliatory spirit. He 
came down hot and heavy on his colleague, Mr. 
Foote, who rose every now and then in explana- 
tion, or defence—so we had a spicy debate. Dur- 
ing his speech, this belligerent statesman rather 
went out of his way to do up the letter writers, 
some of whom, it seemed, had misrepresented 
him, but whom he, without discrimination, and 
en masse, denounced and defied. Looking up 
into the gallery, wheresat the offenders, innocent- 
ly nibbing their pens, he seemed to regard them 
asa long line of literary Mexicans, opened a hot 
fire upon them, and gave no quarter. The next 
morning I fully expected to see that gallery clear- 
ed of the killed and wounded, but, on my soul, 
there they were again! all sound and hearty, 
taking notes and recording votes. 

On Friday, Mr. Davis of Massachusetts com- 
menced speaking on the amendment of Mr. Soulé, 
but did not conclude until to-dsy. His speech 
was conceived jn an admirable spirit, and deliv: 
ered in a calm, but eqrnest manner. it was char- 
acterized throughout by clear, close reasoning, 
and atone of manly sincerity, worthy one who 
wears, a8 a crown of honor, such a popular sobriquet 
as that of “Honest John.” 

Have you any idea of the multitudinous amount 
of Generals, Colonels, Governors, and Jud 
there are in this Congress? I hardly know a man 
in either House who does not ili 
or civil title. They are not. exactly “all corpo- 
rals,” but something aw up. Among the Gen- 
erals of the Senate, with buff vest buttoned up to 
the chin, a la militaire, sits the gallant Shields, 
with as many lives asa cat, and all nine devoted 
to the service of his country. Qne, to look on his 
and erect figure, would hardly sup- 

ever fought so fiercely, or been so 
riddled by the bullets of the enemy. 
sits General Greene, of Rhode Island, 

tell me—and most 
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But my heart beat the quicker at the very sight 
of the heroic adventurer. 

The two most distinguished women of the age, 
Fredrika Bremer and Dorothea Dix, are now at 
Washington. It is cheering and impressive to 
know of these two great types of womanhood, that 
their crowning distinction is goodness, and the 
richer portion of their fame is love. Ah, we may 
know that this earth of ours is not left swinging 
away off here out of God’s atmosphere, abandon- 
ed and forgotten, while such natures are sent to 
us, bearing the fullness of Heaven’s life, and 
while we can receive and know the angelic visit- 
ants—while all, the aged and the young, the lofty 
and the humble, the meek woman and the brave 
soldier, the little child and the great statesman, 
. delight to do them honor.” 

Adieu. 


GrackE Greenwoop. 
Wasuineton, July 6, 1850. 

GentLemeN: The coming of the 4th has some- 
what interrupted the proceedings of Congress this 
week—national legislation giving way to national 
glorification. 

Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, were princi- 
pally taken up with speeches on the Compromise 
Bill, from Mr. Cooper of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Upham of Vermont. Mr. Cooper is rather an 
agreeable-looking man, and doubtless a man of 
ability, but, as a speaker, he is dull, prolix, and 
mechanical. His principles and prepossessions 
are said to point to the Southern quarter of the 
political compass. Mr. Upham, on the contrary, 
is of the North, Northy. His speech was true, I 
think, to the sentiment of his section of the coun- 
try, but sounded as though written to order. He 
acknowledged, very naively and unnecessarily, 
that he prepared it three months ago—and he 
certainly read as though he had never looked at 
it since. His manner was without ardor and 
earnestness—cold and monotonous, and, like Mr. 
Cooper’s, his speech seemed stretching itself out 
to the crack of doom. By the way, a just subject 
for agitation and animadversion is the frightful 
prolixity of honorable gentlemen, who, having 
prepared speeches in the cool Spring weather, de- 
liver them in the dog-days, with remorseless res- 
olution, looking glum if their audience do not 
take it coolly. There rises a Northern States- 
man, who, with the desire of favoring some South- 
ern policy, hath the fear of being cashiered by 
his constituents—who must steer slowly and care- 
fully between Scylla and Charybdis—or rather, 
like a circus-rider, must mount and manage two 
steeds at once; or a Southern alarmist croaks out 
the commonplaces of agitation—loring the Sen- 
ate with his evil augurics on the fate of the Union. 
Honorable Senators read newspapers, frank let- 
ters—receive their pay, and write receipts at 
their desks—fans, snuff-boxes, paragraphs, and 
caricatures, go round—there are elevated a pair 
of slippered feet, which may have done execution 
in an Alabama ball-room—there is bowed a head, 
bald by the friction of many laurels—nods and 
winks most mal-apropos, and out of character, are 
on the increase, and yawns and stretchings grow 
frequent and contagious. Yet flows on, unceas- 
ing, the unheeded oratory—a drizzling stream of 
legal argument, or statistical statement—or a 
foaming current of patriotic sentiment, in a weak, 
wordy solution, bravado and balderdash for Bun- 
comhe. It is too much—there are bounds to hu- 
mau endurance—Senator after Senator rises with 
slow dignity from his arm-chair, and quietly 
slopes through the northern door-way, for an 
hour’s siesta in the ante-roon—the galleries grow 
unquiet, and thin off momently; even the gra- 
cious smile of the handsome President grows lan- 
guid, and his appealing glance calling to his seat 
some chair-it-able substitute, he yields the post of 
honor, with his own peculiar grace, and glides 
forth, smiling as he goes, benignantly to the last. 
Yet still flows on, unceasing, the unheeded orato- 
ry, in bewildering eddies of sophistical reasoning, 
over shallows of thought, with now and then a 
small bubble of wit, or a soft gurgle of sentiment, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, of course, a 
slight muddiness of meaning. 

Mr. Bell of Tennessee has been ringing loud 
and sharp for two days, in the ears of the Senate, 
and will probably toll through the morning to- 
day. He isa fine speaker in some respects, but 
too fearfully diffuse—weakening all his strong 
points by repetition. He is most earnest and en- 
ergetic at times, and wonderful is the power of 
his lungs, if not the force of his logic. An elo- 
quent defence of the President and his policy was 
a very interesting portion of this interminable 
speech. 

The speech of Mr. Seward of New York, de- 
livered on Tuesday, was an admirable effort— 
strong, straight-forward, clear, and condensed, 
yet not without the ornaments of true eloquence 
and poetry. The manner of this Senator does 
not correspond with his matter. His voice does 
not vary greatly, and he never seems powerfully 
excited, even when uttering the most radical sen- 
timents. He is characterized by @ quiet boldness, 
a ccol, I had almost said a calculating audacity 
in the expression and support of his opinions. 
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On the evening of the 3rd, the ladies of the 
National Hotel held a reception. Miss Lynch 
seemed the presiding genius, and she was a host 
as well as a hostess in herself, with the ease, 
gaiety, and kindliness of her manner. Fredrika of 
Sweden was also there—with her simple, retiring 
manner, her kind words and her sweet voice, 
making herself felt as a presence of gentle great- 
ness. Forms of manly beauty, faces of femi- 
nine loveliness, were around her that night, which 
the authoress may yet unconsciously reproduce 
in her vivid word-painting. Yes—we had “ fair 
women and brave men,” and some brave women 
and fair men—we had music, we had dancing! 
Ay, honorable members, Senators, Judges, and 
Generals, chasséed and dos-a-dosed with belles and 
blues, in blissful forgetfulness of all the cares 
and dignitiesof State. Immediately behind where 
I stood, sat the Vice President, Mr. Fillmore, in 
conversation with the heroic wife of the heroic 
Fremont, and I almost expected “the Chair” to 
call us to order, in his own bland and half-depre- 
cating manner, when snything went wrong in the 
dance. We had laughing and jesting over ices— 
we had téte-a-tétes in window-seats, and promenades 
along piazzis—all the usual coneomitants of a 
pleasant evening party, except compliments and 
flirtations. Statesmen and authoresses, of course, 
know nothing of such things—and then, most of 
the company were married ! 

On the 4th, were the usual parades, ceremo- 
nies, and festivities. Senator Foote delivered, 
from the Washington Monument, an oration 
which has been much commended. It was brief, 
simple, and in passages eloquent. It breathed a 
patriotic, a truly national spirit. 
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I must not forget to record its great and pecu- 
liar distinction. [t was the first Fourth of July 
address I had ever heard or read, heard of, or read 
of, having no quotations from, noallusion to the he- 
roea, poets, orators, and philosophers, of Greece 
and Rome. I had supposed a general sort of pre 
tem. resurrection of those old worthies a necessary 
part of the programme of our annual glorifica- 
tion. This forbearance was the more commend- 
able, as the General’s fine classical attainments 
place under his command a most effective brig- 
ade of able-bodied ancients. 

Mr. Clay bears up bravely against the extreme 
heat of the season, the wearying delays to which 
his favorite measure is subjected, and the oppo- 
sition with which it is met by prominent repre- 
sentatives of both parties, North and South. He 
may be seen every morning at his post in the 
Senate, sitting quiet and erect, now and then 
turning to shake hands with a friend, smiling al- 
ways, as he does so, in his own ijluminating way. 
He now speaks seldom and briefly, but his voice 
gives out still in its higher tonesthe same impe- 
rial or impassioned sound—still belongs to its 
lower tones the old beguiling music. When in 
moments of excitement he rises to speak, and 
stands so firm and proud, with his eye all a-gleam, 
while his voice rings out clear and strong, it al- 
most seems that his apparent physical debility was 
but a sort of Richelieu 7use, and that the hot 
blood of youth was yet coursing through his 
veins, and the fall vigor of manhood yet strong 
in every limb. The wonderfal old man. 

Grace GREENWoop, 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
GREAT LOSS OF LIFE! 


Philadelphia was visited on the afternoon and 
evening of the 9th, with the most destructive con- 
flagration which has ever raged within her limits. 
The fire originated about 43¢, P. M., in a store 
on the east side of Water street, below Vine. 
About half an hour after it broke out, it reaghed 
a large quantity of saltpetre, when @ most terri. 
ble explosion took place, which communicated the 
flames to some twenty or thirty buildings, and 
killed and wounded a great number of persons-— 
some being so charred and injured that it was 
impossible to recognise them. Probably about a 
dozen people were killed on the spot, and forty or 
fifty others seriously injured. This explosion 
naturally paralyzed the firemen for a time, which 
was another cause of the fire obtaining such head- 


way. 

Rbout 11 o'clock, P. M., the firemen, by the 
most heroic and persevering efforts, succeeded in 
arresting the further advances of the flames. 
The burnt district then comprised the space in- 
cluded between Callowhill street on the 
New strest (first below Vine) on the south, 
Second street on the west, and the Delaware riv- 
er on the east—comprising some four squares, or 
twelve smaller blocks of houses, in which there 

from two to three hundred build- 





‘The locali e of the most densely 

e was ; 
poeliéta tne y, and s large number of the 
residents being poor people, the amount of suffer- 


ing is immense. The loss is estimated at from 
one to two millions of dollars.—Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 
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CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, Juty 15, 1850. t 


After the transaction of the usual morning 
business, the consideration of the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen was resumed. 

Mr. Butler closed his remarks in opposition to 
it, and the bill was then reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the Senate. 

Mr. Benton asked that the question be taken 
on the amendments separately. 

The question was so taken, and all the amend- 
ments were concurred in without a count, with 
the exception of that made on motion by Mr. 
Berrien, whereby the words “in respect to” Af- 
rican slavery, in the 10th section, were stricken 
out, and the words “ establishing or prohibiting” 
were inserted. The question on concurring with 
this amendment was decided in the affirmative, as 
follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, 
Berrien, Butler, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, 
Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Morton, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Soulé, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Webster, and Yulee—27. 

Nays—Mesers. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of 
Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, 
Phelps, Seward, Smith, Spraance, Upham, Wales, 
Walker, and Whitcomb—25. 

Mr. Seward moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing, in the 10th and 38th sections, the following 
words: 

“That neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude shall exist in the said Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah, except for the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parties punished shall have 
been duly convicted.” 

And the amendment was rejected without a 
count. 

Mr. Walker submitted a motion to strike out 
all of the bill except that part relating to the 
admission of California as a State, but withdrew 
it, to allow additional amendments to be made. 

Mr. Hale submitted an amendment, granting 
in express terms to the people of Utah and New 
Mexico the right to the writ of habeas corpus, 
which amendment was adopted. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following amend- 
ment to that part of the bill defining the pro- 
posed boundaries of Texas. 

Strike out from the second line, proposition 
first, of section thirty-nine, after the word “ Be- 
ginning,” these words: “at the point on the Rio 
del Norte commonly called El Paso, and running 
up that river twenty miles, measured by a 


straight line thereon, and thence eastwardly to a [|S 


point where the hundredth degree of west longi- 
tude crosses Red river, being the southwest angle 
in the line designated between the United States 
and Mexico, and the same angle in the line of 
the territory set apart to the Indians by the Uni- 
ted States ;” and insert after the said word “ Be- 
ginning,” these words; “at the point in the mid- 
dle of the deepest channel in the Rio Grande del 
Norte, where the same is crossed by the one hun- 
dred and second degree of longitude west from 
the meridian of Greenwich; thence north along 
that longitude to the thirty-fourth degree of 
north latitude; thence eastwardly to the point at 
which the one hundredth degree of west longi- 
tude crosses the Red river.” 

Mr. Benton then addressed the Senate in sup- 
port of the line proposed by this amendment, and 
in opposition to that proposed by the committee. 
He said that the difference in the extent of terri- 
tory cut trom New Mexico and added to Texas 
was 70,000 square miles; that is, the line of the 
committee took seventy thousand square miles of 
territory from New Mexico, and added it to 
Texas. 

He then examined the terms of the bill and 
the language of the report of the committee upon 
this part of the measure, and commented particu- 
larly upon the terms used in both. He pro- 
nounced the line proposed by the committee to 
have no possible earthly cause to make it entitled 
to any deference. No reason was given for it. 
He denied the right of Texas to this Territory, 
and exhibited a map prepared by Cordova, which 
had been approved by the representatives of 
Texas, and the State authorities of Texas, to 
show that in 1848 Texas did not assert or claim 
this Territory as part of her domain. He said 
that the committee dismembered New Mexico. 
They cut off both legs, and gave them to Texas, 
and left the trunk to stump it the best way it 
eould. They out New Mexico in twain below 
the hips. 

He adverted to the impropriety and irregularity 
of conjoining these incongruous subjects in one 
measure. He described them all. He alluded 
to the nicely balanced state of parties on this bill 
in the Senate, and that the turn of two votes 
either way could decide its fate. He described 
the proposal to pay Texas blank millions of dol- 
lars, and said that the fate of the bill depended 
on the amount paid to her. Her Senators desired 
to protect her interest, and if she were not paid a 
sum sufficient in their estimation, they would vote 
against the bill. Here, then, was the fate of 
California and the Territories placed upon the 
hazard of many millions of dollars which was to 
be paid to Texas, for property which already be- 
longed to the United States. 

Mr. Rusk obtained the floor, and, on his motion, 
the Senate adjourned. 


Tuespay, Jury 16, 1850. 


Mr. Rusk replied to Mr. Benton in relation to 
the boundary of Texas. Mr. Clay made a short 
speech also in reply, and Mr. Benton rejoined 
with much severity. 

Mr. Hale moved to lay upon the table both the 
bill and the amendment of Mr. Benton, but with- 
drew the motion at the request of Mr. Foote, who 
submitted some amendments, one dividing Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Webster obtained the floor, the subject 
was postponed, and the Senate went into Exec- 
utive session. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, Jury 15, 1850. 

The Galphin business was disposed of by the 
adoption of the third resolution of the committee, 
which had been reconsidered, all amendments 
having been withdrawn in consequence of the 
death of the President. 

Mr. Bayly asked leave to offer a resolution— 
that the several Appropriation bills, including 
that for the payment of the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the Government for the year ending 
June 30, 1851, be made the special order of the 
day for to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, and be continued 
as such every day, with the exception of Friday 
and Saturday, until they shall have been disposed 
of. 

Objection being made, he moved a suspension 
of the rules. 

The question was taken on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules, and decided in the negative—yeas 
88, nays 90. 


Mr. Stephens of Gaorgia asked leave to offer 
& joint resolution, which was read for informa- 
tion—that, the Senate concurring, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate bring the present session to a close, 
by an adjournment of their respective Houses, on 
Monday, the 26th of August next, at 12 o'clock, 
meridian. 

Objection being made, he moved a suspension 
of the rules. 

And the motion was disagreed to—yeas 68, 
nays 109. 

On motion of Mr. Strong, the House resolved 
itself into 2 Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. McLane of Maryland 
in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the report of the Com- 
mittee of Elections, to which were referred the 
credentials and the memorial of Hugh N. Smith, 
praying to be admitted to a seat in the House as 
a delegate from New Mexico. 

The report concluded with the following reso- 
lation, viz; 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to admit Hugh 
N. Smith, Esq., to a seat in this House as a dele- 
gate from New Mexioo. 

Tuespay, Jucy 16, 1850. 

The time as usual was occupied to little pur- 
pose. A resolution was to terminate de- 
bate the following day on the resolution respect- 
ing Hugh N. Smith. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverroor, June 28, 1850. 

Cotton—The market closed quiet but firm. 
Sales, upwards of 65,000 bales, of which specula- 
tors took 22,000 and exporters 11,000. 

Flour—Dull, but unchanged in price. 

Corn.—White, 1s. a 1s. 6d., and yellow, 2s. per 
quarter lower. 

Provisions —Limited stock, and increased de- 
mand for shoulders at an advance of 2s. per cwt. 
In all other descriptions the market has a de- 
clining tendency. 

Lard.—Fair demand at steady rates. 

Coffee—Steady demand at full prices. 


Lonpvon, June 28, 1850. 
Sugar—Firm, but little doing ; dealers waiting 
reduction of duties. ; 
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Salt.—Slightly advanced, propr-etors having 
combined to uphold prices. . 

Quercitron Bark.—20 hhds. first sort Philadel- 
phia sold at 12s. 

Hemp.—Nothing doing in Baltic. 

Ashes.—Retail demand. : 

Iron.—At @ meeting of Ironmongers it was re- 
pi to continue former prices. Market very 





OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


The fame of this great Clothing Establishment has gone 
into every section of the country. Its branches are being 
established in every part of the Union. The low-price sys 
tem and extensive advertising have built up this famous 
establishment. 





OF FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cure and Phrenologicul Journals. 








BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 

Edited and published by Dr, J. R. Buchanan, Professor of 
Physiology and Institutes of Medicine in the Eclectic Med- 
ical Institute* of Cincinnati 

THs Journal is devoted to the entire science of man, and 

especially to recent and wonderful discoveries in Phre- 

nology, Physiology, Psychology, and other anthropological 
sciences. Vol. I, terminating in June, 1850, compriees 620 
pages, and eight engravings—price $2. Vol. II, ermmencing 
in July, will be publisbed in monthly numbers of 52 pages, 
at $i per annum, in advance. The editor of this Journal is 
the original discoverer of the impressibility of the brain, 
and of many of its functions undiscovered by Gall or Spurz- 
heim. His lectures in the Institute elicited from his class 
the following expression: 

“While therefore we gratefully accord distinguished 
honor to the labors of Gall and his coadjutors, we do at the 
Same time regard the contributions which have been made 
to Anthropology by Dr. Buchanan as far exceeding those of 
his predecessors.’’ 

_ Many similar statements, from classes and committees of 

investigation, might be addnced. The readers of the Jour- 

nal speak of its contents in enthusiastic langnage, and the 
venerable Professor Caldwe'l, the father ot Phrenology in 

America, as well as its most distinguished and learned 

champion, says of the Journal: 

‘The knowledge your Journal contains is of an elevated, 
rare, and refined order, and a valuable ter. At pres- 
ent, however, you are in advance of the age.”’ 

Specimen numbers of the Journal will be sent gratuitous- 
ly, by addressing the editor, post paid. 





* The Eclectic Medical Institute is the principal Medical 
College of Cincinnati, and is one of the seven leading me«i- 
eal schools of America. Its instruction is remarkable for 
its liberal and comprehensive scope July 18. 





THE WEEKLY EVENING POST, 
CIRCULAR. 


Office of the Evening Post, 
No. 18 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Y yn Weekly Evening Post is hereafter to be published 

upon @ sheet of the same size as that on which our daily 
etition is printed. This enlargement, which enables us to 
print twelve additional columns of matter, or what will be 
equivalent to more than one third more than the previous 
contents of that paper, has been resolved upon from a desire 
to make our weekly edition more complete, but without in- 
tending to increase its cost to subscribers. 

We cannot permit the occasion to pass, however, without 
reminding our friends that the change we contemplate will 
very materially increase our expenses, for Which many thou- 
sand additional subscribers will be necessary to indemnify 
us. We issue our Weekly fcr one dollar a year to single 
subscribera, and eleven copies to one address for ten dollars. 

In its former shape, we be'ieve it to have been the cheap- 
est journal published in the United States. In nearly doub- 
ling its size, we feel that we establish a claim upon our read- 
ers and friends, to which we hope they will excuse us for 
directing their attention. 

Tbe Evening Post is the oldest Democratic paper in the 
State of New York, and one of the oldest in the United 
States. The plan upon which it has been conducted has not 
been calculated to secure for it any but disinterested sup 
port. Its editorial columns have been uniformly appropri- 
ated to what were deemed matters uf public concern, and 
the proprietors confidently appeal to its whole history, em- 
bracing now a periol of only one year less than half a cen- 
tury. to show a single instance in which it has circulated 
opinions which its editors did not entertain, or advocated 
measures which they supposed did not tend to the public 
good. In prosecuting this course, they have been frequently 
bro»ght in conflict with the private interests of individuals 
and of classes; they have been compelled to disoblige old 
and valued friends, to sssail hoa-y and consecrated preju- 
dice, and to denounce wickedness and crime in high places. 

The faithful discharge of such duties is certain to arouse 
the active hostility of multitudes, but it is likely to make a 
few active friends. The champion of the public interest, 
however efficient and successful may be the service he ren- 
ders, rarely inspires any individual with the sense of per- 
sonal obligation. While there may be tens of th d 











WATSON & R 
GENTS jor ENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Procurin, : . 
A and foreign countries- Patents in the United States 

They prepare Specifications 
tions, and transact ali b 
— ‘an 

hey will revise and attend tothe re 
‘ideration of those 

applications which have bee: considera 
of Patents, either on ace n rejected by the Commissioner 


ount of a def ; 
drawing, or the presentation of an Semen enone and 


Persons residing at a distance may procur 
information respecting the patentability of odie ney 
may have their applications for patents madein proper f ’ 
and may obtain patents ogra incurring the oubeneear: 4 
personal attendance at Washington, by writin 
acetbers. y & to the anb- 
Models can be safely sent to us by the Expreanes 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Le ters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON, 
Jaly 18. E. S. RENWICK, 


FERDINAND MOULTON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
\ JILL practice in the several courts in the District, and 


A attend to the prosecution of claims against Govern- 
ment. 
Office, eorner of E and Seventh streets, opposite the Gen- 
eral Post Office. 
Refers to Editor of National Era, and Members of Cou- 
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me The Levantines.—United Service Magazine and Spec- 
or. 
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- Angelina’s Fainted.—Ladies’ Companion. 

. Philosophy of the Italian Opera.—Chambers’s Jour- 
n 
. A month at Constantinople.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
. In Memoriam.—Ezaminer. 

. Borax Lagoons of Tuscany —Chambers’s Journal. 

. Notes from Nineveh, &e.—New York Literary World. 
. A Scene in Hawaii—Boston Traveller. 

. Shipwreck of the Star — Spectator. 

10. Note Book of a Naturalist.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

11. Who’s to be King of France!—Ezaminer. 


With Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New Books. 
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WasuHineton, December 27 , 1845. 

Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. !t contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inc!udes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly ,at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTEL!. & UO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
diac ss nr and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
n. 





THE PHYSICIANS USE WISTAR’S BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY. 

So says the Morning Chronicle, Quebec, July 2, 1848. 
} is but an actof common justice to the discoverer of this 

invalaable remedy, to make known the popularity it has 
acquired in Quebec and its neighborhood, On inquiry of 
the Agent, we learn that his sales of this medicine are al- 
most daily on the increase, and that its virtues in the cure 
of coughs and colds are known and appreciated, as exten- 
sively recommended by the most eminent mejical practi- 
tioners of Quebec, in their own families as well as among 
their patients. We are aware that a large portion of the 
community regard with suspicion, and in manv instances 
justly so, anything in the shape of a“ puff,’ whether it be 
of patent medicines or of any other commodity ; aud if there 
be one class more than another that views with disapproba- 
tion the extolling of quack nustrums, it is the faculty them- 
selves. Indeed, the public have a rizht to look to them for 
information on the subject, in their characters of conserva 
tors of the public health. The high opinion of the profes- 
sion in Quebec, as already stated, may therefore be taken 
by Dr. Wistar as no small compliment, and to the public it 
may serve as a valuable guarantee of the efficacy of the 
medicine. 

BEWARE OF IMPOSITION. 

Remember, the original and only genuine WIS TAR’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY always bears the writ- 
ten signature of 1. BUTTS on the outside wrapper. 

This genuine and original article, which has been proved 
s0 long, was originally put up by WILLIAMS § CO, 
Philadelphia, and is now prenared and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., and is for 
sale by his agents throughout the United States, Canadas, 
and British Provinces. 

Price one dollar per bottle; six bottles for five dollars. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 





approve, there may not be ten who will think of rewarding. 
The time is pretty sure to come, however, when history 
steps forward to vindicate the career of the independent 
journalist, and to reward him in some degree for the sacri- 
fices which hig course may have subjected him to. Of that 
reward, the Evening Post bas not been ‘enied its share. 
It has a historical inneritance of which any journal might be 
proud, for it will be difficult to point toa single principle 
which has been finally incorporated into the public policy of 
this country, that does not owe its position there in some 
degree to the advocacy of this journal, while its volumes, 
now accumulated to a library, abound with evidences of its 
successful opposition to innumerable measures the frag- 
meatary ruins of which lie strewed along the highway of our 
national history. 

More than twenty years ago, the Evening Post began to 
plead for the doctrines of free trade when every Northern 
journal was either silent or openly advocating protective 
tariffs. The Evening Post was one of the earliest champions 
of State Rights against the encroachments of the Federal 
Government; it has resisted with unceasing effort that sys- 
tem of internal improvements which at one time threatened 
the budding enterprise of this country with the unequal and 
fatal competition of the General Government; it has opposed 
special legislation and all grants of special privileges, wher- 
ever and whenever its opposition seemed to be required ; it 
labored with no ordinary devotion to rid the country of the 
national bank, and to establish in its stead the sub-treasury 
system, which now remains one of the most durable and 

pi ts of American statesmanship ; it has 
steadfastly defended the right of petition; it resisted the 
passage of the last bankrupt law; it resisted the acsumption 
of the State debts; and it has resisted every effort to extend 
the area of human slavery. 

It began the discussion of most of these questions alone 
end single handed; it was compelled to continue their agita- 
tion, not only without the aid, but often in defiance of party 
organization. Three several times the Evening Post has 
been dedounced from Tammany Hall, for the profession of 
opinions which were subsequently accepted as the indispen- 
sable faith of every Democrat who desired to remain in full 
communion with his party. Even now it is under the ban 
of the same organization, for its uncompromising resistance 
to the extension of slavery, though we confidently hope that 
the time is not far distant when this heresy, like those which 
have preceded it in the history of this journal, may be 
transfigured inte the accepted policy of our party and of the 
nation. 

Without anticipating the fature, it is our present oonsola- 
tion to know that, whereas, only a few years since, the dis- 
cussion of slavery was proscribed in all legislative bodies, 
now it is almost the only subject discussed in any of them; 
whereas slavery once was never to be mentioned, even in the 
Northern States, except to be defended or to extenuate its 
enormities, now no one can be found, either to defend or to 
excuse it, exeept those who must condemn themselves in 
condemning that whereby they live. 1t is not long since we 
were nearly alone in protesting against the acquisition of 
territory for the purpose of extending the area of slavery ; 
now there are nune so bold, in the Northern States at least, 
as to consent openly to its extension a single inch beyond its 
present limits. 

However humble may have been our own agency in effect- 
ing these changes, it invigor tes our confidence in the policy 
of this paper, to find that it has alwys corresponded with 
the final judgments of the nation, so far as they have yet 
been expressed, and proportionably diminishes our solicitude 
about the ultimate determination of questions which are yet 
under discnssion before the people. 

In this State, the Evening Post claims to have been one 
of the earliest advocates of the financial palicy which has 
since been incorporated into the Constitation of 1846. It 
was almost the first and only journal for many months to 
advocate the call of a Convention to amend the old Constitu- 
tion of |8Ql. It supported all the important reforms which 
the new Constitutions embody, and assisted in giving an 
impulse to the cause of constitational reform, which has al- 
waar been communicated to nearly every State in the 

nion. 

The knowledge, that upon all these great qnestions of 
public policy about which the greatest diversities of opinion 
at different times prevailed upon many of which the waves 
and storms of public passion and prejudice beat with relent- 
less violence for years, the course of this jonrnal was ulti- 
mately sustained by the nation, justifies us in saying that 
history will vindicate the independent journalist, and ulti- 
mately indemnity him, as it has ourselves, for whatever sac- 
rifices his course may subject him to. 

We have not, therefore, any complaints to jodulge in or 
sympathies toinvuke We desire to enlarge the capacities of 
our paper, not so much to increase its profits, as its power. 
We have unlimited faith in all the opinions we maintain, 
and we desire tea have them universal; we are willing to 
make any effort or rational sacrifice to commend them to 
others; by adding to the attractiveness of our journal, we 
believe we can contribute more to that result than bv direct- 
ing our exertions into any otherchannel. It ia to that end 
we propose to nearly double the size of our weekly sheet, and 
to make it not only a complete chronicle of the political his- 
tory of our time, and an exponent of the growing public 
opinions of our country, but, by the variety and character of 
its miscellany, to adapt it to the tastes and interests of every 
age and sex, and to make it, tothe best of our abilities a 
complete family newspaper. 

Such being our design, and pledging, as we do, to its exe- 
cution, an additional expenditure of several thousand dollars 
annua'ly, we submit to our friends, and to those who have 
approved of the past history and present policy of tre Even- 
ing Post, whether they cannot do something towards light- 
ening the burden which we have assumed, and to facilitate 
the accomplishment of what we propose. 

If each of the present subscribers of the Evening Prst 
would send us one, only one, additional subscriber—and that 
could be done without an effort—we should have nothing 
more to desire. That would fally cover the outlay which 
we are about to incur, and encourage us to make other im- 
provements in the character of our paper, which would pc r- 
haps a8 materially add to its interest and value as its pro- 
jected enlargement. Is it too much to ask of those who have 
thonght our paper worth its price, «nd who have satisfaction 
in pernsing its contents, to bring it to the notice of their 
neighbors ? 

embers of Congress, and of the varions State Legisla- 
tures, who desire to see the sentiments of this paper prevail, 
we hope will excuse us for suggesting that they may con- 
tribute materially to that result, and confer a substantia! 
obligation upon us, by favoring us with lists of some of their 
respective constituencies. 











We would be glad also to hear occasionally from our 
friends, by correspondence, in relation to matters of public 
interest occurring in theirrespective neighborhoods Prompt 
and reliable accounts of the proceedings at Public Meetings, 
which would be but a trifling tax upon the time of the wri- 
ter, would add greatly to the variety and intereet of our col- 
umns, Suggestions as to the state of public opinion in dif- 
ferent quarters, and the views there eatertained upon the 
questions at the time engrossing public attention, might 
s-rve to lighten our labors, and direct us safely in the path 
which it is our ambition to pursue. 

We have nothing to add to this long discourse about our 
own affairs, except the following statement of the terms upon 
which the several editions of this er. are now published, 


simply remarking that the Dail mi- Week WwW 
ciinaies di oud techn tiekiake 
TERMS. 
The price of the Evening Post, Daily, is perannum - $10 
The price of the Evening Post, Weekly, Is, for a single . 
copy, payable inadvance - - Sy Pht a 1 
For eleven copies of do.,tooneaddress- - - - 410 
The price of the Evening Post, Semi-Wee is, for a 
single copy, payable in Pra pagans kly, ee 
For ten copies of do.,tooneaddress - - - - 2 
For any number of copies of do., between five and ten, 
OU MPUBY. 930 20%. creme aks me nti ah 8 OD 
Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO. 
New York, April, 1850. 
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MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XI. —June, 1850. 
a by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted. 

Contents of No. 11. 

The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 

Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 

The Industrial Arts in Russia. 

Browning’s Poems. 

Hildreth s History of the United States. 

Short Reviews and Notices 

Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY. No. 30 Devonshire 
ssreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—imi 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasuineton, D.C. 


T= NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institat‘ons: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch - 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enongh intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exch within ble 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the sevéral States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of ecommerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individaal enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we reepect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
Bren CorresPonpence of the Era, as will make it at least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country, 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirgrary Da- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. Wuirtti2R will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. Witt1am Evcper and Henry B. Stanton, autbor of 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Historical, or Critical 
Essays. 

Mrs. SournwortH, Martua Russgu, and Mary Ir- 
vING, will farnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of Porticat Contrisutors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the Geueral 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselyzs 10:0 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 





dollars. 
All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 


GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
Wasuineron, D. C., November 22, 1849. 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
attractive for Youth, edited by 
._ Mrs. Bailey, and published at W onal re, yj Bester 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE] 


You may slay the Wilmot Proviso in the Senate 
chamber, and bury it beneath the Capitol to-day; 
the dead corse, in complete steel, will haunt your 
legislative halls to-morrow. 

When the strife is ended in the Territories you 
now possess, it will be renewed on new fields, 
North as well as South, to fortify advantages 
gained, or to retrieve losses incurred, for both of 
the parties well know that there is “Yet in that 
word Hereafter.” 

Senators have referred us to the promise of 
peace which heralded in the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Sir, that prophecy is but half its journey 
yet. The annexation of Texas, the invasion of 
Mexico, this prolonged struggle over California, 
this desperate contest for the snows and sands of 
New Mexico and Deseret, are all within the 
scope and limits of the prediction ; and so are the 
strifes yet to come over 10@ bound regions be- 
yond the St. Lawrence and sun-burnt plains be- 

the tropics. . 
et while this Compromise will fail of all its 
purposes, it will work out serious and lasting 
evils. Allsuch compromises are changes of the 
Constitution, made in derogation of the Constitu- 
tion. They render it uncertain in its meaning, 
and impair its vigor, as wellasitssanctions. This 
Compromise finds the Senate in wide divergence 
from the House of Representatives, by reason of 
the undue multiplication of feeble, consumptive 
States, effected by former compromises of the 
same sort. You wi'l increase that evil until the 
Congress of the United States will be unable to 
conduct the business of the country, by reason of 
a chronic disagreement between this and the popu- 
lar branch ; and the result will be the abolition 
of one branch or of the other; the abolition of 
either would probably be fatal to liberty. 

This compromise is rendered doubly dangerous 
by the circumstance that it isa concession toalarms 
of disorganization and faction. Such concessions, 
once begun, follow each other with fearful rapidi- 
ty, and always increasing magnitude. It is time, 
high time, that panics about the Uuion should 
cease; that it should be known and felt that the 
Constitution and the Union, within the limits of 
human security, are safe, firm, and perpetual. 
Settle wha* you can settle; confide in that old ar- 
biter, Time, for his favoring aid in settling for 
the future what belongs to the future, and you 
will hereafter be relieved of two classes of patriots 
whose labors can well be spared—those who clam- 

" or for disunion, either to abolish slavery or to pre- 
vent emancipation, and those who surrender prin- 
ciples or sound policy to clamors so idle. 

Sir, the agitations which alarm us are not signs 
of evils to come, but mild efforts of the Common- 
wealth for relief from mischiefs past. 

There is a way, and one way only, to put them 
at rest. Let us go back to the ground where our 
forefathers stood. While we leave slavery to the 
care of the States where it exists, let us inflexibly 
direct the policy of the Federal Government to 
circumscribe its limits, and favor its ultimate ex- 
tinguishment. Let those who havethis misfortune 
entailed upon them, instead of contriving how to 
maintain an equilibrium that never had existence, 
consider carefully how, at some time—it may be 
ten, or twenty, or even fifty yeirs hence—by some 
means, by all means of their own, and without our 
aid, without sudden change or violent action, they 
may bring about the emancipation of labor, and its 
restoration to its just dignity and power in the 
State. Let them take hope to themselves, give 
hope to the free States, awaken hope throughout 
the world. They will thus anticipate only what 
must happen at some time, and what they them- 
selves must desire, if it can come safely, and as 
soon as it can come without danger. Let them do 
only this, and every cause of disagreement will 
cease immediately and forever. We shall then 
not merely endure each other, but we shall be 
reconciled together, and shall realize once more 
the concord which results from mutual league, 
united councils, and equal hopes and hazards, in 
the most sublime and beneficent enterprise the 
earth has witnessed. The fingers of the Powers 
above would tune the harmony of such a peace. 


SPEECH OF MR. BINGHAM, OF MICHIGAN, 
ON THE 
ADMISSION CALIFORNIA, 
DELIVERED 
In the House of Representatives, June 4, 1850. 
[concLupDEpD.] 

Similar resolutions were soon after passed by 
the States of Virginia, Alabama, and Florida— 
one of which declared, “that wnder no political 
necessity whatever” would they support any man 
opposed to the extension of slavery. Mr. Bu- 
chanap, in his celebrated Berks county letter, had 
already yielded to the demands of the South. 
General Cass was known to have favored the two 
million bill, which passed the House with the 
Wilmot Proviso, and to have expressed his regret 


mise line, or vote against it, 
eal tit tatourvs the wishes of the South, 
and thereby save the Union. The State of Michi- 
gan, in consi of the extrordinary conces- 
sion made by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, in consenting to pone the day for the 
dissolution of the Union, humbly presents this as 
her “peace offering.” This Mr. Chairman, is the 
substence of the resolutions which the Union, in 
publishing, prefaced with the remark that “the 
language was as felicitous as the sentiments were 
praise-worthy.” In the county of Lenawee, one 
of the most populous counties in the district repre- 
sented by my honorable friend Mr. Buel, a Demo- 
cratic Convention was held on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1849, preceding the annual election, and on the 
18th of April, 1850, another was held preceding 
the election of delegates to a Constitutional Con- 
vention. The resolutions passed at the two con- 
ventions of the same party were somewhat dis- 
similar, and I will read them : 


“ Resolutions of the Lenawee county Democratic Con- 
vention, September 13th, 1849. 

“ Resolved, That, in common with all the free 
States of the Union, we are opposed to the institu- 
tion of slavery, believing it to be adverse to the 
great principles of human freedom, while we 
are willing to yield to the Southern States all 
their constitutional rights, and are opposed to any 
interference by Congress with the institution 
of slavery in the Southern States, where it now 
exists. 

“ Resolved, That we approve of the principles 
of the Jeffersonian Ordinance, proposed in 1784, 
and adopted in 1787, and believe that the unex- 
ampled prosperity of the Northwest is mainly 
owing to the beneficial influences of its princi- 

les. 

“ Resolved, That the act passed by Congress to 
organize the Territory of Oregon, in which isa 
clause to prohibit slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude except for crime in that Territory, acknowl- 
edged the power of Congress over the subject of 
slavery in the Territories of the United Stater. 

“ Resolved, That we are in favor of the exer- 
cise by the General Government of all their 
constitutional powers to prohibit the introduction 
of slavery into the Territories of the United 
States, and to prevent its extension into those 
Territories.” 


“ Resolutions of the Lenamee county Democratic Con- 
vention, April 18th, 1850. 

“ Resolved, That the efforts of our distinguished 
Senator, General Lewis Cass, at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, to preserve the integrity and 
harmony of our glorious Union, guided by a wis- 
dom and judgment and enforced by an eloquence 
rarely equalied, deserve the warmest thanks and 
acknowledgments of every Democrat and friend 
to his country, and are peculiarly gratifying to 
the Democracy of this county, who were the 
first to present his name as a candidate for the 
Presidency in 1843, in this State. 

“ Resolved That those Democrats in our Legis- 
lature who voted to tender their thanks to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress for 
their efforts in behalf of the Union, and to re- 
lieve General Cass from the necessity of resigning 
at present, when his continued exertions might be 
most required to promote the nation’s best inter- 
ests, deserve our warmest approbation, and shall 
receive our continued support.” 

The comment which I wish to append to the 
introduction of these resolutions is the significant 
fact, that at the election after the passage of the 
first, the county gave its usual Democratic ma- 
jority, and that the ticket which was nominated 
by the Convention which passed the last, was 
beaten by an average majority of 480 votes. 

Mr. Chairman, this same Legislature of Mich- 
igan also unanimously passed resolutions in favor 
of the immediate ‘and unconditional admission of 
the free State of California into the Union. For 
six months she has been knocking at the doors of 
Congress. The bill for admision has been retard- 
ed, and loaded down, and embarassed, by the votes 
of Northern men. The California representa- 
tives would long ago have had their seats on this 
floor, and this new sister from the Pacific coast 
would have been welcomed among the constella- 
tion of States, if its pretended Northern friends 
had not been uniformly aiding by “their voices 
and votes,” and codperating with the avowed op- 
ponents of the measure. Sir, if a vote could 
have been obtained, no one doubts that Califor- 
nia would long ago have been admitted, and no 
one, I think, need doubt the judgment of a dis- 
criminating people, in fixing the responsibility for 
staving off and preventing that vote in the proper 
quarter. 

Mr. Chairman, aside from the denial of the 
constitutional power of Congress to govern the 
territories contained in the Nicholson letter, and 
which seems to have found but few supporters, 
either North or South, a power which the distin- 
guished Senator has recently claimed for Con- 








at its defeat by a protracted debate in the Senate. 
At the next session he contented himself with 
voting against the Proviso, on the ground of its 
being inappropriately applied to a war bill; but 
he wrote a private letter to one of his constitu- 
ents, which afterwards found its way into the 
public prints, in which he declared that its pas- 
sage would be “death to the war, and death to the 
Democratic party”” On the 31st of December, 
1847, there appeared in the Union newspaper in 
this city, the celebrated “ Nicholson Letter,” in 
which he took ground against both theconsitution- 
ality and expediency of applying the provisions of 
the Ordinance to the bills for the government of the 
Territories. I mention this remarkable coinci- 
dence of dates, without the least intention of 
calling in question the sincerity of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, but for 
the purpose of corroborating his own statement, 
“That a great change had been going on in 
the public mind, his own as well as others.” The 
Baltimore Convention met. The delegates from 
the free States submitted, without a murmur, 
to the degrading conditions imposed upon them 
hy the South, and General Cass was nominated. 
The people of Michigan were dumb-founded with 
horror at the reception of the “ Nicholson letter.” 
General Cass had been sixteen years Governor 
of the Territory of Michigan. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the prosperity of the State was greatly indebt- 
ed to the ineffaceable marks of the wisdom 
and foresight of his Administration, notwith- 
standing his great and well-deserved personal 
popwenins, and the efforts of his friends, he was 
eft by the people at the election in a minority of 
3,642 of the popular vote; and with the single 
exception of the State of New Hampshire, he 
failed to obtain a majority of the votes of either 
of the free States; dnd at a time when every 
measure of the Democratic party was in full and 
successful operation, with an overflowing Treasu- 
ry, and our couatry in a state of unexampled pros- 
perity, we were beaten. Mr. Chairman, others 
may speculate as to the causes of that defeat; 1 
have no hesitation in ascribing to that fatal 
“ Nicholson Letter,” the doctrines of which were 
received by the people with such perfect loathing, 
the loss of the North, while the slaveholders of 
the South preferred to vote for the owner of a 
sugar plantation, with three hundred negroes. 
This wasa mortifying defeat; but it may well 
be borne, if it inculcates this useful lesson, that in 
this noon of the nineteenth century, when the 
down-trodden nations of Europe are bursting the 
fetters of tyranny, which have bound them to the 
earth for ages—when every breeze from across 
the Atlantic wafts with it the cry of liberty and 
the inalienable rights of man from the uprising 
masses—the Northern statesman, to be successful, 
must prove true to the interests of the free labor 
which he represents, instead of becoming an ac- 
cessory to the cupidity of the Southern slave- 
holder, who would doom his fellow man to per- 
petual bondage. 

At the same election in Michigan, three mem- 
bers of Congress were chosen, pledged to oppose 
the extension of slavery, and also a large majori- 
ty of the members of the Legislature, who, upon 
assembling in January, reaffirmed the oft-express- 
ed opinion of the people, that Congress had the 
constitutional power, and that it was their duty 
to execute it in the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories. Indeed, sir, I do not know of a public 
meeting, or of a convention, or a newspaper in 
the State, which has sustained the doctrines of 
that “letter.” But, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
heralded by the Union newspaper, that the last 
Michigan Legislature has “repudiated the Wil- 
mot Proviso.” Sir, they have done no such thing. 
They have, indeed, by a vote of 24 members out 
of 66—20 being «accidentally absent—passed a 
series of resolutions: but did they rescind the oft- 
expressed deliberate judgment of the people of 
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gress, outside of the Constitution, and in relation 
to which he said, “certainly, it is the moral duty 
of any country holding distant possessions, to in- 
stitute Governments for the preservation of social 
order, and here, and here alone, is the foundation of 
Government, as exercised by Congress”—there 
was oue other position taken, from which I am 
bound to dissent. It is in these words: “ The 
question that presents itself is not a question of 
the increase, but of the diffusion of slavery— 
whether its sphere be stationary o7 progressive, its 
amount will be the same. The reiection of this 
restriction will not add one to the class of servi- 
tude, nor will its adoption give freedom to a single 
being who is now placed therein; the same num- 
bers will be spread over greater territory, and 
so far as compression with greater abundance of 
the necessaries of life isan evil, so far will that 
be mitigated by transporting slaves to a new 
country, and giving thema larger space to occupy.” 
Now, sir, if I understand this proposition, it is 
an argument in favor of extending slavery into 
these new territories. If that be its intent and 
meaning, I can only say that it contrasts strongly 
with the views and opinions of Jefferson, who 
labored so ardently to 7eclaim the Northwest Ter- 
ritory from its encroachments, with a view to 
its final extincion. But will the “diffusion” of 
slavery not increase it? There has been added 
in States to this Confederacy since its formation, 
exclusive of the territories, a million of square 
miles. The population of whites has increased 
from three to twenty millions, and of slaves from 
half a million to three millions. Now, sir, does 
any man believe that this unexampled increase in 
population, whether of slave or free, if they had 
been confined to the original States, would have 
taken place? No, sir; this continual assertion of 
the right to carry their property into the new 
territories, is to gain new markets for the sale of 
slaves. The honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Meade,] in a recently published speech, 
says, “‘ Virginia has ¢ slave population of near 
half a million, whose value is chiefly dependent 
on Southern demand.” The recent rise in cotton 
is said to have increased greatly the price and de- 
mand for negroes ; and the North Carolinian, pub- 
lished at Fayetteville, says that the number pass- 
ing through Wilmington for the Charleston 
market averages twenty-fivea day! This inhu- 
man and barbarous traffic, the contemplation of 
which elicited from Jefferson the exclamation that 
“he trembled for his country when he reflected 
that God was just, and that his jastice would not 
sleep forever,” and which Lord Brougham, in the 
British Parliament, characterized as “one of the 
most execrable crimes (for he would not designate 
it by the honorable name of traffic) that could dis- 
grace a people, the being engaged in the sale of 
our fellow creatures ”—is increased by the “ diffu- 
sion” of slavery. And the same gentleman from 
Virginia, in view of the restriction, says: 

“Tf we intend to submit to the policy of con- 
fining the slaves to the present limits, we should 
commence forthwith the work of gradual emanci- 
pation—it is an easier task for us than our chil- 
dren.” The gentleman from Alabama . Hil- 
liard] expressed the same opinion: “We must 
make up our minds either to resist the interdiction 
of the progress of slavery, or to submit to an or- 
ganic change in our institutions.” In these two 
short extracts the case is fairly stated : the “ per- 
petuation of slavery by “ diffusion,” or its “ gradu- 
~  ieaaiael by confining it to its present 
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Mr. Chairman, the Canada thistle is a noxious 
and troublesome plant to the agriculturists of the 
North; its introduction upon the farm of the 
carefal husbandman is considered a great evil; 
every portion of the premises is watched with the 
utmost care against its insidious approach, and 
the first plant that is discovered is immediately 
uprooted. If you were to ask the proprietor of 
the soil which he would prefer, a few scattering 
plants on one corner of the farm, or a general 
“diffusion” over the whole estate, I think there 
would be little doubt as to the character of the 
answer. 
Tt has also been said, Mr. Chairman, that 
because Congress had not the power to establish 
slavery by law, therefore, Congress had no power 
to legislate in relation to slavery. Sir, slavery 
was never established either by the law of nature, 
or by any other law. It is the creature of force 
and wrong ; it was never Jamfully introduced into 
any eT a found its way into every State 
of this Union by violence. I am corroborated in 
+ statement by the honorable member from 
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Michigan, the Detroit Free Press, in a recent 
article comhmenting upon the action of Congress 
upon the territorial measures, utters the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

“The true plan, which ought to be adopted, 
would be the old Democratic one, for which we 
have always contended—that Congress should 
provide Governments for the territories, saying 
nothing in them about slavery, but leaving to the 
people interested the regulation of that matter for 
themselves.” 

Sir, it may be that this was intended for irony ; 
but if it was not, Ido not think I use too strong 
language, when I characterize it as a gross at- 
tempt to practice upon the credulity of its read- 
ers; and that they may be enabled to form a prop- 
er estimate of the truth of the statement, I will 
show them what the “ true plan—the old Democrat- 
ic plan for which we have always contended ”— 
is. The first Congress that assembled after the 
adoption of the Constitution, onthe 7th of August, 
1789, passed an act confirming the Ordinance of 
1787, and giving to it full force and validity. 
The purposes of this act clearly appear from the 
preamble, which is in these words: 

“ Whereas, in order that the Ordinance of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, for the 
Government of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, may continue to have full force and effect, it is 
required that certain provisions should be made 
to adapt the same to the present Constitution of 
the United States—Be it enacted,” &c. 

This act received the constitutional approval 
of Washington. Many of those who participated 
in its enactment had been members of the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, and, there- 
fore, may be supposed to have understood its true 
intent and meahing. 

On the 7th of May, 1800, an act was passed for 
the organization of a territorial Government for 
Indiana, and slavery expressly prohibited therein. 

This act was approved by John Adams. 

January 11th, 1805, the Northern part of Indi- 
ana was erected into the Territory of Michigan, 
and slavery prohibited. February 3d, 1809, the 
Territory of Illinois was established, with the 
like prohibition as to slavery. These two latter 
acts received the approval and signature of Thom- 
as Jefferson. 

On the 20th of April, 1836, Wisconsin was or- 
ganized asa Territory, and slavery prohibited with- 
in its limits. This act was approved by General 
Jackson. 

The Territory of lowa was established by act 
of Congress of the 12th of June, 1838, under the 
Administration of Mr. Van Buren; and here also 
was slavery prohibited. 

On the 14th of August, 1848, the Territory of 
Oregon was organized, which contained the same 
provision in the memorable and time-honored 
words, “there shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude therein, except for the punishment of 
crime.” 

Here are a series of enactments, commencing 
with the Ordinance of 1787, which was confirmed 
by Congrees in 1789, under the Administration of 
Washington, down through the Administrations 
of Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, Van Buren, and 
Polk, to the year 1848, when the last Territorial 
Government was organized, covering a period of 
more than half a century, in which this policy 
of restricting the spread of slavery was steadily 
pursued and enforced. The constitutionality of 
these enactments was not controverted at the time 
nor has it ever since been called in question, until 
the Southern test was made, that “ under no polit- 
ical necessity whatever,” would they support a man 
in favor of the Ordinance. 

Not content with providing that slavery should 
never exist in any territory which was free from 
itat the time of its organization, Congress has 
from time to time regulated and restricted it in 
those territories where it had actual existence. 

By the 7th section of the act organizing a Ter- 
ritorial Government for Mississippi, passed in 
1798, theimportation of slaves intosaid Territory 
from any place without the United States was 
prohibited under severe penalties. This was ten 
years before Congress had the power, under the 
Constitution, to prohibit the importation of slaves 
into the States. 

By the act of the 26th of March, 1804, that 
part of Louisiana south of the Territory of Mis- 
sissipi was organized into a Territorial Govern- 
ment, by the name of Orleans. By this act, the 
importation into said Territory of slaves from 
abroad was prohibited, and also the importation 
of any slave from within the United States who 
should have been brought into the country since 
the ist of May, 1798, or who should thereafter 
be brought into the United States. It further 
provided that no slave should be brought into 
said Territory, except by a citizen of the United 
States, who should remove there for actual settle- 
ment,and who should at the time be the dona fide 
owner of such slave; thus directly interdicting 
the domestic as well asthe foreign slave trade in 
this Territory of Orleans. This act was appro- 
ved by Jefferson. 

On the 6th of March, 1320, an act was passed 
“to authorize the people of Missouri to form a 
Constitution and State Government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to pro- 
hibit slavery in certain Territories.” 


By the 8th section of that act it was provided, 
“that in all that territory ceded by France tothe 
United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude, not included within the 
limits of the State contemplated by this act, 
slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than 
in the punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and 
the sameis hereby, forever prohibited.” 


This act, as also the Ordinance of 1787, actually 
abolished slavery—a thing wedo not now propose 
todo. Slavery existed in parts of the Northwest 
Territory, and in Louisiana the law of slavery at 
the time of the cession from France covered the 
entire territory from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
parallel of the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude, and west to the Rocky Mountains. The 
Missouri Compromise was in harmony with the 
settled policy of our Government. It restrjcted 
and narrowed the limits of slavery. 


Thus, sir, commencing with the celebrated Or- 
dinance of ’87, down to the year 1848, this Govern- 
ment has exercised full and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the question of slavery in the Territories. 
And yet the people of Michigan are to be told that 
“the old Democratic plan” is, “to say nothing 
about slavery in the Territories.” Sir, this spe- 
cious pretext of leaving to the people of the Ter- 
ritories the regulation of that question, was never 
adopted, Sovereignty only appertains to organi- 
zed States. Jt is that power which prescribes 
laws, and to which it is required to yield obedi- 
ence. This power no more resides ina Territory, 
than it does in a county or township in the State 
of Michigan; the people in the smallest town- 
ship might as well claim to make laws, as the peo- 
ple in a Territory. They are high prerogatives, 
which, in the case of a township, belong to the 
State; in the case of a Territory, they belong to 
the only sovereign, the United States. Nor, Mr. 
Chairman, was the remark of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, in his speech, in which he 
says, “all the Territorieshave been governed upon 
this general principle of Congressional jurisdic- 
tion, leaving to the people to be affected by them, 
the passage of laws suited to their condition,” per- 
fectly accurate. For eighteen years the people of 
the Territory of Michigan had neither a voice in 
the passage of laws, nor in the selection of the 
persons to administer them. For eight years out 
of the sixteen, of which the Senator himself was 
Governor, he, in conjunction with three judges, 
(all of them holding their places without the 
constitutional authority, as he now admits,) ar- 
bitrarily imposed upon that people acode of laws, 
which extended down to the “ private relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child,” andin which 
the people had not a word to say. J ortunately 
for them, it was a mild and beneficent code, suited 
to their wants and condition. Fortunately was it 
for them thatthis new light, of the power of Con- 
gress only to legislate iu relation to /and in the Ter- 
ritories, had not broken upon them. Mr. Chair- 
man, having shown satisfactorily, I trust, that in 
proposing to exclude slavery from these new pos- 
sessions acquired on our southwest border we are 
only walking in the footsteps of the patriots and 
statesmen have preceded us, why should we hesi- 
tate to act? Every Southern man voted to exclude 
slavery from the Northwest Territory. Why 
should we linger against guarding the Southwest 
from its intrusion? Isit because we are alarmed 
at the threats for the dissolution of the Union? 
Was it to propagate humanslavery that this Union 
was formed? If Southern menshould undertake 
to carry out their treasonable designs, what would 
be the record of their wrongs upon which they 
would ask the judgment of the world? “The 
people of the North refuse to acknowledge that 
‘slavery is a great blessing—a blessing to the 
master and a blessing to the slave’—and re- 
fuse to aid us in its extension; therefore 
we declare this Union to be dissolved.” This 
would be. the sum of their wrongs—for 
this would dissolve the Union. Sir, does it be- 
come Northern statesmen to stand here trembling 
in their shoes at these croakings and bullying 
threats of desperate bravadoes? Are we, the 
representatives of the great free North, so weak 
or so timid as to be frightened from our princi- 
ples and our because treason is rife in 
the land? wesubmit to slavery dictation ? 
Shall we encourage them in their insolence, by 
publishing to the world our fears? No, sir; let 
the same spirit animate us which was so nobly ex- 
pressed by General Cass two years ago, when our 
country was involved in a foreign war, and the 
patriotism of our people was invoked to raise men 
and the to tring it to an honorable conclu- 
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federacy, and of all the places in this Republic, 
this high place should be the last, in which they 
shonld be expressed. The Constitution is in no 
danger. It hag survived many a shock, and it 
will survive many more. It is yet fresh in its 
strength. No infirmity has come to tell us that 
its dissolution is near. It isno longer an experi- 
ment, but experience—no longer a promise, but 
performance. It has fulfilled all, and more than all 
its most sanguine advocates dared predict. It is 
at this moment stronger in the affections of the 
American people, than at any other period of its 
existence. Like the cliff of eternal granite which 
overlooks the ocean, and drives back the ceaseless 
waves that assail its base, 80 will the Constitution 
resist the assaults that may be made upon it, 
come how or when or whence they may. 

These were the eloquent, courageous words of 
a statesman, which found a ready response in the 
hearts of the people. They were uttered at a 
time when a strong party organization was op- 
posed to the prosecution of the war. Now that 
the war is over, when nothing agitates the coun- 
try but the simple question of organizing Gov- 
ernments for the acquired country, cannot the 
Constitution stand as rude a shock? And was 
not the same distinguished Senator frightened 
from his propriety, and does he not tamely sur- 
render to the dictation of an insolent minority, 
when he writes for, publication sentiments like 
the following? 

“Whatever impressions may prevail elsewhere, 
I suppose there is no intelligent observer at the 
seat of Government who is not seriously disturbed 
at the present state of things. Whether the dan- 
ger is greater or less, nearer Or more remote, are 
questions about which men may differ; but I 
know no lover of his country who does not view 
the crisis as an alarming one, and does not see, in 
the signs of the times, the approach of one of 
those political convulsions which, if not averted 
by wise and timely measures, may be fatal to us, 
and to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. 

“The Union isin danger! The first step to- 
wards safety is, to believe that the danger exists; 
and when the watchman asks, ‘What of the 
night? he who does not sound the alarm, is 
neither true to his own duty, nor to the interests 
of those who have committed a part of the for- 
tress of their liberty to his keeping.”— February 
13, 1850. 

Sir, in the days of Andrew Jackson this Union 
was really in danger. Then a sovereign State 
threatened to nullify the laws, and prepared to 
carry that threat into execution. But the brave 
old soldier, who had met the enemies of his coun- 
try, and saved the beauty and booty of New Or- 
leans, nothing daunted, issued his mandate: “ The 
Union—it must, and it sHaut be preserved!” Those 
memorable words produced a talismanic effect ; 
and the disturbers of the peace—the agitators, 
the nullifiers, guailed before the flash of his un- 
daunted eye, and hisimperious will. These same 
agitators—these same nullifiers—threaten the 
peace of the Union now. Shall we tamely sur- 
render? Shall a slaveholding minority always 
control the destinies of this Republic? Shall 
that cursed institution be permitted to march on, 
like a resistless current, across the continent ? 
Do they not already possess much the larger and 
better portion of the soil of these States? The 
treasures of freemen were freely given to acquire 
this new territory—why should it not remain the 
abode of freemen? The blood of freemen was 
freely poured out to enrich its soil—why should 
it be polluted with the sweat of the slave ? 

Mr. Chairman, the Union is in no danger. 
The will of the majority must be obeyed ; the free 
soil of the country must be preserved as the in- 
heritance of the free laborer and his children. 
If their Representatives are faithless to the trusts 
confided to them, the people must rally in their 
might, and assert their rights and their true dig- 
nity. California—the free State of California— 
must be admitted ; and if all other leaders desert 
us, the intrepid Benton is here—the same who 
grappled with, and triumphed over, the monster 
United States Bank ; the same who so persever- 
ingly guarded the fame of Andrew Jackson, and 
carried the “expunging” resolutions; the same 
who labored so zealously to give the people a 
sound specie currency, by the passage of the gold 
bill; the same who has always fearlessly de- 
nounced nullification, whenever it has shown its 
demon head, as he does now, in the following ex- 
tract : 

“The time has gone by for holyday professions 
in favor of the Union—the time has come for 
works. ‘The condition of the country requires 
new tests forthe Democratic party. Repudiation 
of the Nashville Convention—repudiation of nul- 
lification and disunion, as remedies for political 
evils—submission to the laws of the land until 
repealed by the people or invalidated by the Ju- 
diciary. These are the tests which the times re- 
quire, and no communion with any one who will 
not adopt them and work up to them.” 

Mr. Chairman, a brighter day will soon dawn 
upon us. This deep-seated hostility, this des- 
perate opposition to the admission of the free 
State of California, is one of the dying throes of 
the slave power. It has controlled the destiny of 
this couutry. It has dispensed its patronage. It 
has grasped the Executive, Judicial, and Diplo- 
matic functions of thisGovernment. Our North- 
ern politicians have bowed down before its shrine 
and worshipped; and it has moulded them like 
clay in the hands of the potter. But its dream 
of a great slave mart on the shores of the Pacific 
will never be realized—henceforth it is shorn of 
its power. The fiat of the people has gone forth. 
“ No new slave territory, no new slave States,” 
is the popular cry ; and he lingers far behind the 
progressive spirit of the age who doubts its literal 
fulfilment. Henceforth, as in California, new 
countries are to be seized and controlled by free 
labor, and its dignity will be asserted. Let us 
hope that slavery, the only stigma upon our great 
Republic, the living libel upon the Declaration of 
Independence, will gradually disappear, and that 
the day will soon come when the buying and sell- 
ing of human beings will be known only like re- 
ligious intolerance, or the burning of witches, or 
the African slave trade—among the things which 
an enlightened age condemns. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken frankly and 
earnestly the promptings of my judgment and my 
heart. If, upon this momentous question, it is 
my fortune to differ with others, I have no dispo- 
sition to question the purity of their motives or 
the sincerity of their patriotism. Coming, as [ 
do, from the laboring classes, I should have failed 
to discharge my whole duty if I had not spoken 
and acted, when I thought their interests in 
jeopardy. As the Representative of free white 
laboring men, I mean to defend their rights. I 
have no desire for political preferment. I have 
no ambition for fame. I shall be content if I 
leave no stain upon my memory ; and if hereafter 
my descendants should, perchance, refer to the 
records of these proceedings, I trust it will inspire 
them with an honest pride, to be able to say, “ He 
opposed the extension of slavery.” 


o———— 


FROM MAINE. 
Banoor, July 1, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It will doubtless be acceptable to your readers 
to know something as to the state and prospects 
of Free Soil in this Down-East State. Our State 
Convention has just come off. The busy season 
of the year did not prevent a full attendance from 
all sections of the State, except the remote and 
belated Aroostook. Every other county was ably 
represented. The session was at the beautiful 
village of Waterville. 

The Convention attracted much interest from 
al parties, as its action was expected to have an 
influence on the all-exciting question of the elec- 
tion of United States Senator, now pending before 
the Legislature. The division in the Democratic 
party, which cutg off from Mr. Hamlin about one- 
third of the votes of his party, threw into the 
hands of the Free Soil members of that body—ten 
in the House and five in the Senate—the balance 
of power. Mr. Hamlin, by his course on the Free 
Territory question, had endeared himself to our 
party; and a feeling was extensively prevalent, 
that our friends should at once go in and secure 
his election, Had the question depended only in 
relation to him personally, all would have taken 
that view. Had it come to the vote without the 
signs and signals which preceded it, every Free 
Soil vote would have been given for his reélection. 

But it was Mr. Hamlin’s misfortune that Gov- 
ernor Hubbard was the chosen candidate of the 

ree Soil section of his party. His non-action 
message; his denominating “the agitation” of a 
certain question “unnecessary” at this time, and 
“‘ pernicious ;” the disposition of all the papers of 
that section of the party to endorse that doctrine, 
and a statement that Mr. Hamlin himself had en- 
dorsed it; the delay and vacillation to pass resolu- 
tions reaffirmative of the instructions of 1849 ; the 
backing and filling ; the voting down and then vo- 
ting up on these matters ; and, above all, the sus- 
picioug presence, at such a time, of Senator Brad- 
bury, from his post at Washington, using every 
influence and every art to obtain from the Legis- 
lature of this State what General Cass obtained 
from that of Michigan, raised such a doubt in the 
mind of our friends in the Legislature, that ‘no 
appliances or urgency from within or without the 
- ure could satisfy them that they were at 
liberty to vote for a man whose fortunes and hopes 
are inseparable from his party. They wanted to 
see where the party was going before they could 
feel certain as to his course. Were the resolu- 
tions to be 2 Or, were those of 1849 to be 
gandered ? The resolutions 
had been once, in eke: pum 
not 
rer. It was not until after seven ngs in 
that, hopeless of a com 
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The excitement had reached a high pitch, and 
even that vote gave little additional strength to 
Mr. Hamlin. What he gained on one side he 
lost on the other; whereas, had the resolutions 
been put through in the first instance, and before 
a ballot, Mr. Hamlin would have had a majority 
at the first ballot. 

In the Senate, the ground was firmer. One of 
the Free-Soilers went over to Hamlin at the first 
ballot, giving him thirteen votes of the sixteen 
necessary to a choice. The other four Free-Soil- 
ers stood immovable. They are men who act 
from a high sense of duty, and look not to the 
question as one of the hour, or of one principle 
alone. They look not upon it as bearing upon 
an individual, but upon a position to be sustained ; 
and that position is sustained by a vote for Gen. 
Fessenden, no less than by a vote for Hamlin 
himself. {t is more: it invites Mr. Hamlin to 
take yet higher ground—to oppose additions to 
slave territory, to oppose any more slave States ; 
to wage battle against the slave trade and elavery 
in the District. Yet is Mr. Hamlin sure of their 
votes, and the votes of many of the Whigs, should 
the question be between him and any other man 
of his party in the State, or between him and 
George Evans. 

Such wus the state of the question when the 
Convention met. Expectation was on tiptoe. But, 
most wisely, the Convention took no action upon 
the subject ; attended to its appropriate work of 
organizing for the approaching canvass, leaving 
the members of the Legislature to act according 
to their convictions of duty. They are men wor- 
thy to be trusied ; whether they act together or 
not, all are satisfied that they act honestly and 
conscientiously. 

Our excellent candidate for Governor of last 
year, George F. Talbot, Esq, of East Machias, 
was renominated. He addressed the Convention 
several times, and with marked ability. His views 
of the Constitution, and its relation to slavery, 
were presented with great clearness and force. 

General Fessenden presided with his usual 
dignity and ability. I always love to see him in 
the chair. He is at home there, and sets every 
one at his ease. I expect to see him yet in the 
Senate of the United States. All admit his pe- 
culiar fitness for the office; all are ready to ac- 
knowledge that he has no superior for the office 
in Maine. If we are true to ourselves, he will 
be our next Senator; and that without injustice 
to Mr. Hamlin, unless Mr. Hamlin has the cour- 
age to appeal to the people against the trading 
politicians, who have always hated him. Hamlin 
is strong with the middle interest men of all par- 
ties in this State. Had he appealed to them one 
year ago, his cause and that of Free Soil in this 
State, which would then have been identical, 
would have been fifty per cent. better. He hesi- 
tated. His party balked upon Dr. Hubbard. It 
was a treachery which gave the enemies of Ham- 
lin an advantage. What is wanting now is cour- 
age on his part, and that of his friends, to cast off 
the trader. I fear they have not the courage. 
Hitherto they have sought to buy peace, and to 
unite to theirs the votes of their worst enemies, 
by compromise, and yielding up the best offices 
in the State. While that course is continued, 
Hamlin and his supporters will continue to slide 
down. It is the courageous that win. W. 








JOHN W. NORTH, 
—_— and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 





THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
No. 136 Greenwicu Street, New York. 


ym roprietors beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 
in Tea, and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 
selection of Teas imported by them, and hitherto unknown 
in this country, which by their fragrance and delicacy, com- 
bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an infusion 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 


The Teas offered are the following : 


The Jeddo Bloom, a Black Tea,at- - 

The Niphon, do. do. : 

The Diari, do. do. 

The Osacca, a Green Tea, at - 

The Tootsiaa, do. do. 

The Ticki-tsiaa,do. do. oe 

The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 
rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 
and genial soilofAssam  - 

With a view to encourage the introduction of these match- 
less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribuie 
by lot, among the purchasers,a qnantity of Teas equal to 
the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected. 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, a nnm- 
bered certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 
bution! 

For every fifty cents laid out, and on the receipts amount 
ins to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,000, will be given away as bo- 
nuses, according to the following scale: tis 

Ss. 


250 
560 
500 


500 
250 


5 Prizes of 50 lbs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 
20 do 2% do. do. do. 

60 do 10 do. do. 
100s do. 5 do. do. 
250 = do. 1 do. do. 


425 Prizes in all. 2,000 2,00u 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas can receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

0’ Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the Company’s Depot, as above. 

sune 6—3m 


$250 
500 
5000 
500 
250 


do. 
do. 
do. 





NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTON, 


a F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 
various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 447 
Washington street, opposite No, 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better conveniences 
for the Truss Business than any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prol ani, susp y bags, knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shues for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many‘for 
the last twelve years, 1eels confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him. 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase’s trusses, 
formerlv sold by Dr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rast, having wooden and copper pad+; Read’s 
spiral truss; Randell’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket; 
Sherman’s patent French do.; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone’s trusses. Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DREN of all sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s truss, Marshe’s trues, 
Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will 
enab e a person to converse low with ene that is hard of 
hearing. 

All ladies in want of ablominal supporters or trusses will 
be waited upon by his wife, Mrs Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty years’ experience in the business. 

JAMES F. FOSTER. 

Boston, 1850. June 6—3m 








LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued iu the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates. 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
any part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year, fz of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Battey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Exprees to this 
Ageucy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 
cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 

June 6. G, W. LIGHT & CO. 





BLACKWOOD’S M4GAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 
among the nations of Kurope, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,’’ the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, ani the elaborate 
and ponderous treat'ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call reneweg attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE 


In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly sxpeoreed, of the three great jesin Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood”? and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “ North 
British Review’’ owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments of human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, ie conducted by his son-in-law, br. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac: 
ter ie of the very highest order. 5 
The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “‘ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Keviews formerly published and reprinted under 
se’ titles. It has therefore the atvantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, ar 
heretofore issned. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
riginals—Blackwood’s Magutine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 
For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two of the Reviews, 
For any three of the R 
For all four of the Reviews, do. 
For Blackwood’s ee my 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING, 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 
Remittances and Se should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Mar2i. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 


COMMISSION STORE. 
GUNNISON, General 
Rowly’s Wharf, Raltimore, 


.00 per annum. 
CeO ao 
7.00 do. 
8.00 





Commission Merchant,10) 
Md. Dee. 23.—ly 
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BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No.3 Cornhill. 
¥ og National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by K xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate ofthe Lib- 

erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 

the new Administration, when questions of the most thril) 

ing importance must be decided. 

"Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. Hig offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York. 
Tribune Building ; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
os S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,) is «lso agent for the National Era. 





SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


ges Institation is nqgeeebiy situated tm a healthy part 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west ot Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading ‘rom 
Washington to Winchester. 

_ The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month,(May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are— Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition. Book-keeping 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Khetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board,and washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extrachargee 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons: and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge by giving timely notice, directed 


to Purcel’s Store. 
Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 





HAMILTON COLLEGE, 

HE Commencement at Hami'ton College, Clinton, New 

York, will take place on Wednesday, July 24th. During 
the week the usual addresses will, be delivered before the 
Society of Christian Research, by Rev. Albert Barnes, of 
Philadelphia; before the Alumni, by Hon. William J. Bacon, 
of Utiva, of the class of 1822; before the Literary Societies, 
by Hon Fenry B. Stanton, of Seneca Falis, and a Poem by 
Alfred B Street, of Albany. 


BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in e1e- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp-rience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
— at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 

ypes. 
ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3l—ly 








BOARDING, 


RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
~ between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
et. 25—tf 





EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
[pa in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory noter 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
RAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
O¢F Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 





LARD FOR OIL. 
AR. WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 


Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,O. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 
OR purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 

Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas. Pimples, B les, Mercurial Dis- 
ea es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronch'tis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
abounding as they do with ample t:stimonials to the va'ue 
and efficacy of different medicinal agents scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS’ SARSAPARIL- 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timely administration, furnish conclusive ev- 
idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteen years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained. Its extensive use throughout the world,and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by the pro- 
prietors, stand as beacons and landmarks to the suffering 
and diseased, holding forth the inviting language of encour- 
agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thon- 
sands who suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under psin and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not oniy been relieved. but permanently cured 
It has been approvéd by the medical faculty, introduced and 
extensively used in hospitals, under the watchful eye of 
physicians, with the happiest results. The preparation be- 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its administration safe to the 
most enfeebled frame. 

The following testimonials are selected from among the 
multitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmation, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and Medical Almanac, furnished gratuitously by all our 
agents: 

New York, July 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: Words can but feebly express my feeling 
in conveying the p'easing intelligence that my wife is re- 
stored to perfect health by the use of your invaluable Sar 
saparilla She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
that covered the whole surface of the body, so that it would 
have been impossiole to touch any part that was free from 
the humor: the head, face, and hands, were covered with 
scales like those of a fish; the hair fell ont in large quanti- 
ties; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies as 
it affected the j ints more than any other part. She saffer- 
ed also a long time from an affection of the liver, connected 
with general debility, and a prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. Physicians, both in Europe and America, had exhaust- 
ed the usnal remedies, without effecting a cure, or scarcely 
affording relief; and the best me tical skill was unavailing, 
until she happily used your Sarsaparilla. The disease was 
pronounced salt rheum, but her whole system, internally 
and externally, was altogether deranged ; but so complete 
has been the cure, after using the Sarsaparilla for six 
weeks, and taking in all less than one dozen bottles, that she 
now erjoys better health than for years previous to taking 
the Sarsaparilla. 

My object in making this communication is, that all who 
have suffered as she has may know where and to whom to 
apply for relief, (and that not in vain,) as a complete cure 
will be the result. 

My wife unites with me in heartfelt thanks; and believe 
me, gentlemen, yours, sincerely, 

FERKLER NAZER, &2 Nassuu st. 

Messrs. A. B §& D. Sands. 


N. B. For a corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 
McCune, at Messrs. Bowen & McNamee’s store, 16 William 
street. 

City and County of New York, ss. 

rerrier Nazer, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to which he has subscribed his 
name is true and accurate, to the best ot his knowledge and 
belief. 

Sworn and subscribed, this 27th day of July, 1849, before 
me, C. 8. WOODHULL, Mayor. 

New Durham, N. J, June 30, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN: My wite suffered with a distress snd burn- 
ing in her chest for many years,and my daughter was af- 
flicted from her birth with a humor in her biood. We con- 
sulted various physicians and triei numerous remedies 
without much benefit, until we heard, through Rey. Dhomas 
Davis, of the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided on 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. My 
daughter’s skin assumeu a new appearance entirely ; from 
being rough, hard, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. 
My wife’s sufferings are almost gone, and its use a short 
time longer, it is my firm belief, will produce a verfect cure. 

Yours, with respect, G.S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 

English Neighborhood. 
Bardstown, Ky., July 10, 1849. 

GenTLeMEN: It is my duty to communicate facts in rela- 
tion to the beneficial effects of your Sarsaparilla My wife 
was afflicted with inflammation and soreness of the stomach 
of the worst character; her limbs ani chest were much 
swollen; she had constant headache, and last spring was at- 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism. The best 
medical aid we could obtain afforded only momentary relief; 
and while in this situation, she heard of the many remarka- 
ble cures effected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and 
commenced its use, which prod:ced instant relief, and less 
than six bottles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling 
and other inflammatory symptoms, restoring her to perfect 
health. ; z J 

i send this statement a¢ an act of justice, believing it to 
be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the human 
family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe has no 
parallel in the octalnens of medicine. ' : iis 

ings of lastin, titude, I remain your frien 
ee SSr"SAMUEL P. HARGER. ” 


Boston, Mass., August 31, 1849. 


Gent LemeN: Last spring I was attacked with rheuma- 
tism in the lower part of my body, extending down to my 
feet; and so severely was I affected. that | could not stand 
or move myself. I tried all the different medicines adver 
tised for this disease, among which were several kinds of 
Sarsaparilla. but none of them did me any good, and I gave 
up all hope of being cured, when a friend advised me to try 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I consented, not expeciing it would 
eure me; but a‘ter using twelve bottles 1 have the happi- 
ness of stating to you that the pain has left me. 1 can waik 
without any assistance, and [ am gaining in strength every 
day, which I have no doubt is owing entirely to the use of 
your Sarsaparilla. I send you this voluntary certificate, 
that the afflicted may know what medicine to use to allevi- 
ate their sufferings and effect a cure. 

Yours, very truly, JOHN BANVARD, 


31 Chambers st. 
Messrs. A. B. § D. Sands. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, April 12, 1849. 
GenTLeMeEN: | consider it a duty due the public to make 
known the great benefit I have received from using your 
valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since I was at- 
tacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and also in my 
legs ; and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to sleep. 
[ tried all of the test medicines I could hear of, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, until through the advice of a friend I 
procured some of your Sarsaparilla; and after using four 
bottles, in the course of fifteen days, [ found myself entirely 
well. 1 have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine I — ren —— confidently reecom- 
it to my friends an’ e pu ° 
Tr Your ient servant, J. M. JESURUN, 
Messrs. Sands. a tbllicee es eB 
—— wholesale an 9 . B. 
SANDS, Renee org and Lhemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 
of William, New York. Sold also by— 
Charles Stott & Co. and R. S. Patterson, Washington, 


D.C. 
Canby & Bartlett, Baltimore. F. Brown, Philadelphia. 
xter, Albany. Chs. H Troy. 
vrowle E B. Hinman, Gincivast 
May 2—e03m 


Messrs. SANDs. 


Messrs. Sands, 








George 
Seth W. Fowle, Boston. - \. 
J. B. Wilder & Co., Louisville, 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

Having made varions improvements, this institute is now 
pr. pares to receive an additional number of patients; un2 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical erperic-ice 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
a afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary 

Office No. 58 Sonth Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 

square, Philadelphia, 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute. 


The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
gra>s plot in front, aud contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid ont with walks 
and plauted with trees, Shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four roc ms 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,”’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant. stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some e'ghty feet apart. 
One of these ie the laundry, with a hydrant at the door: the 
other two are occupied by the servants. . 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under grou: d. 

THE WATER WORKS 
Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cecar reservoir ec ntaining 
five hunared barrels, brought from a never-tailing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stently going, night and day, by the descent of th« wa er 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjxining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables. &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c ) is one of the most complete contrivances o: the 
kind, being entire)y under the control of the patient using 
the same. 
There are many other appliances, which can be better une 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 3u, 
GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
HIS Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston, 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons widhing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them xept in uur stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & UO. 

Gien Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., Aprf, 1850, 

April 25—3m 





CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH: 
MENT. 


Nang above Establishment, having been put in fine order, 
is now commencing its third season. The srecess 
which has attended it thus far gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the rubscriber to say with confid: ne, to 
all who wish to make a practical application of the Hydro- 
pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue it 
here under the most favorable auspices for the removal of 
disease. The location, although in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is still very 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past season, 
to which patients can have access for exercise and amuse- 
ment. All patients will be required to furnish three com- 
forters, two large woollen blankets. two coarse cotton sheets, 
one coarse linen sheet, and s:x towels. 

The price jor board, medical advice, and all ordinary at- 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weexly. Per- 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well recom- 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices, pro- 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooma. 

All communications must be post paid 

T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor 

Cleveland, May, 1850.—May 30—2m 





G, W, SEATON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all bu-iness 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. May 9—ly 





ENGLISH FREE LABOR PRINTS, 
LARGE assortment, just received by GEORGE W. 
TAYLOR, northwest corner of Fifth aud Cherry 

streets, Philadelphia. 

N.B. This establishment is devoted to the products of 
compensated labor, and a large variety of Dry Goods and 
Groceries are here provided for those who really wish to be 


non-slaveholders. 6th mo. 12th—imo. 
\ HOLESALE and Retail Root and Shoe Manufactur 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &e. 


J. P. WHELAN, 
A. WOOD. 





WHEELAN & WOOD, 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS néw and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and publisbed at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Curubill, 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; deiivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 3 Cornhill Boston 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy yesre of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “‘ Townsend Sarsuparilla” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sal s circum- 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, a8 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactnred on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and bread h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with ape, and 
never changes, but for the bett+r; becanse it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsapafilia. ‘The Sarsapari la rvot, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, proauce fer- 
m<utation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sareaparil’a are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and sre lost. in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those 
expe ienced in its manufacture. Moreover, there volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exWalation unser 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarrapa 
rilla root are firat removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted aad rejected ; then every 
partic'e of medical virtue is secured ina pure and concen: 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia. and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Sci ofula, wud Piles, 
Costiveness,all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flasbes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perepiraticn, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful _Ienses, ir- 
regularity of the merstrual periods, and the like ; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney direase. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 
Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, aworn- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 

8 


not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 
But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 
because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapubleof De 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 
while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system } Ww hat! put acid 
into a syetem already diseased with acid: What eanses dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when fcod sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces '—flatule) ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, livercomplaint diarrhoea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What ia serof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body # What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-rores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh irsinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and ir flaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous —— 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which efflict human nature. — 
Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 
Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 
Vownsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsuparilia is an Imitution 
isi icr preparation!! 
pf ston that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the mort distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article' and which sheuld bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain loadot complaints and crimination s from — 
wo Lave sold, and ae veneer Aa have used S. P. Town 
5 Fermenting Compound. 
ewe it pcr Hine 9 because it is the abso’ute only 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jeoeb poe ‘ 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, end infinitely a ~ 4. 
that they are unlike in every particular, having noto 
in common. 
os. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never ve ota - 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of me ae oe 
disease than any other common, unscientific unproles® mn 
man—what guarantee can the public bave that they 


pable of changes which might render 


i ? 

wTjelste anoeet resas ups the unfortunate, to pour balm 

into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despairing 

ee to restore health and bloom Fae yd o oe erush- 

“to banish infirmity—tha 

stand, bro NSEND has sought and found the opportu- 

nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, 
ach, and to the knowledge, 

bea , dep hie Jearn and know, by jeyful experience, 

Transcendent Power to Heal! 


O47 For sale in Washington City 7. wy, H. Gilman 


Concentrated Remedy, 
of all who gad it, 
ts 





wa 6 8S, Butt M. og 4 Ce, 








